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ROGER O'CONNOR. 





An Irish narrative of Roger O'Connor, the brother of 
the vilest traitor that ever escaped the gallows, has been 
done into English by the deserter of Botley, and published 
in the Political Register of May ath. ; 

We always rejoice when this most respectable advocate 
is employed by the friends of Buonaparte to defend their 
characters and cause, Indeed we should have felt less sa- 
tisfaction at reading a defence of Sir Francis Burdett and 
his friend Roger, in the Argus or the Momniteur,’ because 
we are told that those papers have, occasionally, been guil- 
ty of speaking truth; a crimeof which no man, who 
has read the defence of his conduct relative to Captain 
Powell’s courtmartial, will suspect William Cobbett. The 
narrative is introduced by a preface written in the desert- 
er’s best style wherein, not only Roger, but ARTHUR 
O'CONNOR, the traitor, is represented as a suffering inno- 
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cent, although this same deserter did in the month of Au 
gust, inthe year of our Lord one thousgnd eight hundred 
and two make use of the following language. 

“In what act let me ask of his whole political life, bas 
he (Sir F. Burdett) manifested any affection? Any 
attachment? And I will say any loyalty towards the 
constitution of his country. Has he not on all and onevery 
occasion displayed the most inveterate hatred, the most 
implacable rancour against it? Did not O'CONNOR, 
the infamous O'CONNOR, the very HIGH PRIEST OP 
TREASON, the most deadly foe of England, did not this _ 
ARCH REBEL, though animated withthe most ranco- 
rous enmity, declare that he loved this very detested coun- 
try, merely because it had given birth to Sir Francis 
Burdett,” &c. Vide Political Register, August 7, 1802, 
Pr. 132, 

Again, in the morth of October 1803, in a letter to 
Mr, Sheridan, the deserter thus expressed himself,—* I, 
Sir, never agreed with ARTHUR O'CONNOR, I al- 
ways thought him to be, what he was at last legally 
PROVED to be, a BLACK-HEARTED TRAITOR.” 
Pol, Reg. October 8th, 1803. p. 484. 

And in September 1802, speaking of this black-hearted 
irador, and hig. ASSOCIATES AND FRIENDS, he 
thus solemnly exclaimed in the language of holy writ.— 
** IntoTHELR assembly come not thoumy soul, unto THEIR 
council be not thou united.’---Pol, Reg, September 25th, 
1802, p. 378. 

After this, every honest Englishman must rejoice 
with us, that the defence of BURDETT, WARDLE, 
and the O'CONNORS, has been entrusted to the Deseri- 
er of Botley, 

The traitors’ advocate, as usual, commences his pre- 
face with a gross misrepresentation,---asserting that the 
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mulitary were called in to force his friend, Sir Francis, 
** the inveterate detester of his country,’* to aprison.---Now 
the fact is, the military were not called in for any such 
purpose, but to prevent ** the gallows-hating knaves, and 
liberated convicts, who constituted the Burdettite mob,’ 
(among whoin Cobbett’s secretary, bankrupt Wright, was 
particularly active), from insulting, injuring, and plun- 
dering his majesty’s peaceable subjects. 

The rest of the preface is a tissue of invective, in the 
hacknied strain of all revolutionists, and of falsehoods, 
so gross and palpable, that no danger can possibly ac- 
crue from their malignity. 

Roge:’s narrative is the exact counterpart of Cobbett’s 
defence agaiust the damning evidence of his infamy, which 
was published last year, under thetitle of “ Proceedings on 
Captain Powell's court-martial,” and we believe that the 
greater part of it was written by the same hand.---The same 
egotism---the same most strange account of wonderful ser- 
vices---incredible hardships---immaculate purity---and 
tried loyalty, and about the same quantity of truth, dis- 
tinguish both productions. On reperusing the narrative, 
however, we must acknowledge that we have wrongfully 
accused the deserter of Botley of doing it into English, as 
our readers will perceive from the following extract taken 
from the commencement of the narrative. 


‘¢ From a desire to make the people of England acquainted 
with IRELAND, of which they know worse than nothing, re- 
ceiving as they do, all their accounts through the medium of a 
description of persons in the constant habit of calumniating that 
PEOPLE ; and from a wish to give the people of England the 
meuns of forming a judgment between the government of Ire- 


* Vide Pol. Reg. vol. 2, rp. 484. 
+ Vide Pol. Reg. July 24th, 1802, 
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land (during the residence there of Lords Camden and Corn- 
wallis ) and me, it cannot, especially at this moment, be thought 
oblrusive in me to lay before a just, but prejudiced public, a 
faithful narrative of these facts, which took placein my parti- 
cular, commencing on the 27th of December 1796, and ending 
on the 8th of May, 1803 ; aspace of nearly seven years, during 
the whole of which time, a continued fire of persecution’ was 


kept up at me.” 


We never saw any thing like this in any language liv- 
ing or dead, but, as far as we could understand it, we were 
induced to expect something in the sequel relative to the 
situationof [reland,and the condition of the inhabitants ; in 
this, however, we were disappointed, for Roger after de- 
scribing the exact situation of Ais own house, fills the re- 
raainder of the narrative witha most fa/se and fulsome 
account of his dear injured se/f. 

Our readers will be highly amused at the striking resem- 
blance of the following extracts from “ ROGER’S Nar- 
rative,” and * COBBET'T’S Defence of his conduct rela- 
ting to Captain Powell’s court-martial,” published in the 
Political Register of June 17th, 1809. 





ROGER’S NARRATIVE. 


Political Register, May 12th 
Isio. 


‘\ My Friends (that was 
the whole country far and 
their 
to this native army. I 


wide) opened doors 
did my u‘most to make the si- 
tuation of the officers as com. 
fortable a possible, and this [ 
willsay, that J received from 
all more thanks than were due. 


COBBETT’S DEFENCE. 


Political Register, June 17th, 
1809. 


‘© IT donot like to say so 
much of myself, but the fame 
of my services and talents ran 
through the whole country, 
Every good man respected me- : 

‘In my regiment J was 
every thing: the whole corps 
was under my controu! ; I ren- 
dered services not only in the 








Pol,Reg. May 12th, 1810. 
I dare say such of them as live 
atthis day will acknowledge 
that they received a more iieare 
ty welcomeat Connor Villethan 
at the house of the most 
** loyal” manin Ireland ; that 
is the man that has the largest 
pension or most lucrative 
Sinecure or postin the king- 
dom*. 

Long, indeed always, before 
ob- 


ject of great jealousy and ha- 


theseevents J had been an 


tred ; J had ever.been in the 
habit of committing a crying sin 
in Ireland, Z had borne myself 
so to all the people, that they 
were greatly attached to me ; 
4 had appointed arbitrators in 
every parish, through an im- 
mense district, who decided all 
controversies ; the occupation 
of the petty-foggzing 
was nearly gone; I curbed the 


lawyer 


vice of drunkenness ; 7 pre- 
vented riots; J did 2” q 
Lcould. It will no uerefore 
Surprize any pérson, in the least 


conversant with the character 
or complexion of the ruling 
factions in Ireland, that J was 


an abomination to them ; 


Roger O'Connor: 
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Pol. Reg. June 17th, 1810. 

regiments, but in the province 
where we were stationed, such 
as no one but myself would 
have thought of. J remember 
a set of Commissioners being 
sent out from England, a part 
of whose business it was to 
make a statement and report 
of the pepulation, &c. of the 
province. They lived about 
our quarters for some: time : 
they had some jovial carousings 
with our oflicers;, but; t was 
J who made out: their statement 
and drew up their report to be 
sent home to the king; for 
which by the bye, they never 
their’ thanks. 
‘This statément, which, as was 


gave me even 


the case with every thing that 
I meddled with, was done in so 
clear, correct, and, in point of 
penmanship, so beautiful a 
manner, that, Z have been told 
the Duke of Kent,when he af- 
terwards became Commander 
in Chief in those * provinces, 
had it copied; and took away 
the original as a curiosity, 
This was the way in which I did 
every thing. 


‘© While we lay at Frede- 


* Who can doubt that this sentence was written by the 


Deserter of Botley ? 
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ricton in New Brunswick, 7 
had the settling or rather the 
preventing of eight or nine 
law-suits. It is not surprising 
thereforethat a man like me 
should be hated by the associ- 
ates of corruption.” Pol. 


Reg.June 17th, 1809. 





We have not room for further extracts from Cobbett’s 
defence, otherwise it would be seen that the number of 
capital I’s is not inferior to those which adorn Roger’s 
narrative. 

There is‘one passage in the latter which clearly proves, 
if any proof were necessary, that Roger was in the confi- 
dence of the rebels. “I lay down in my own house,” says 
he, “ the night on which I knew that an attempt was to 
be made to seize on me, bya large detachmentof horse (at- 
tended by lords, squires, and generals, and their staff) and 
before they had marched ha/f a mile from their quarters I 
was (at a distance of twelve miles) apprized of their hav- 
ing set out. They made their search for me and a con- 
siderable depot of arms which they were informed were 
secreted in thejofts and cellars of my house: neither were 
there, and they marched back.” Now it is pretty evi- 
sient thatthis secret and expeditious information was con- 
veyed by arebel telegraph ; and Roger might very easily 
be:thus enabled to remove himself and the pikes, mus- 
kets, blunderbusses, and other engines of murder, out of 
-‘the*reach of those who came to take him. It is really 
astonishing how a man who owes his: very existence to 
the lenity ‘of the government, who.even in this narrative 
confesses. that for eighteen years he was never separated 
from his dear brother the traitor, night or day, and there- 
fore must have been privy to all his accursed plans of 
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treason and murder; and who, if we are not grossly mis- 
informed, even now, at all convenient opportunities; cor- 
responds with that brother although he has become, not 
only, like Cobbett and Burdett, the eu/ogist of Bonaparte, 
but actually the subject, the slave, the creature of that 
blood-sucking tyrant. We say it is astonishing how such 
a man can have the audacity to appeal toa British public, 
and complain of hardships! Hardships indeed! had he 
met with his deserts he would have been at this moment 
either revolutionizing the savages of Néw South Wales, 
or feeding the worms of his native country. 

As to his statements relative to the proceedings against 
him for treasonable practices, we take upon ourselves toas- 
sert that they are from beginning to end infamous and qil- 

ful falsehoods, fabricated by him and Cobbett for the most 
diabolical purposes. None but ideots will believe them, 
and none but fraitors will read them without:abhorrence, . 

Of Roger’s private character we have only to observe, 
that he isshunned, likea pestilence, by every gentleman 
in the kingdom, (Sir F. Burdett, and the poor ideot 
Busville alone excepted)---indeed we have heard a great 
reformer, and an intimate friend of the baronet’s declare, 
that, in his opinion Roger O’Connor’s character, inde- 
pendentof his politics, could not fail to blast any cause 
in which he might be associated. 

This narrative was probably published after siz weeks con- 
deration, with the view of reconciling the misguided mob 
to the projector of the green liveries, which are preparing 
for those who are to escort Sir Francis from the Tower; 
these liveries are ordered to be made exactly like the uni 
form of O’Connor’s rebel army.---This surely is rather im- 
prudent, for any other colours would answer ali the if« 
tended purposes equally well without betraying so palpa- 
bly thereformers’ real motives for regimentalizing their troops, 

Since the above was written, several decuments have 
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been published, which clearly prove Roger O'Connor's con- 
nection with the murderous rebels and traitorsofIreland.* 
May 13th. 


NEGLECTED BIOGRAPHY, 


WRITTEN “© BY MYSELF, BUT WITHOUT A PORTRAIT, 
AND REJECTED BY THE EDITOR OF THE MONTHLY 
MIRROR TO MAKE ROOM FOR A SIMILAR PRODUC- 
TION OF LEIGH HUNT'S. 


+ $t. Martio’s Watch-house, Search-night, 
MR. SAT. 

As I happen to be rather disengaged at present, having 
been recommended to stop here until the morning, I 
thought at first of passing my time, ina little reflection, 
this bya natural pun induced me to look into the mirror, 
when I was so well pleased that I-determined to sit down 
and give you some account of myself, as a gentleman who 
is a great examiner into men and things, has lately obser- 
ved “ that a public writer, who pays attention to the dra- 
ma, is a person of some interest to your readers.” Now 
Sir, you may perhaps be doubtful how far such an obser- 
vation applies to me; I must telk you then that I have 
been a great public writer, and I can assure you that I 
wrote on one Saturday night, what produced mor€ con- 
sternation among the citizens of London on the Sunday, 
than ever’ was caused by any letter of Junius, any paper of 
the North Briton, any Political Register of two sheets, 


or by any new edition of the Hue and Cry, in short, ’twas I 
that wrote “ QUOZ!!!” 


* In the Political Register of May 19th, Roger has pubs 
lished a letter to Cobbett, wherein he disclains EGOTISM.— 
In this short epistle, however, the whole of which does not 
greatly exceed three quarters of an octavo page, we have count- 
ed no less THIRTY-THREE pronoun I’s; and me’s, my’s and 
myself’s appear in almost every line, 
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As to my connection with the drama, Ihave been for 
some time endeavouring to enlighten the play-going, of 
rather play-returniug, part of the public, as I amuse myself 
atall times, with carrying a liuk under the piazzas,— 
but of that anon. 

It was a great satisfaction to the friends of Sir Harry 

Dimsdale, to read your account of him in an article of 
** Neglected Necrology ;” lL hope, therefore, you will have 
no objection to insert my article of Neglected Biography. 
I may weil indeed call it“ Neglected,” for if I were not to 
write it, nobody else would; though I must coifess that I 
have been forsome time past ina very pretty state of af- 
fected terror, lest Sir Richard, or some other butcher of 
public characters, should have a design upon my life. Like 
other great patriots, indeed, I would willingly have resign- 
ed it for the public good, but as no body seemed inclined 
to take it, i had no other way of becoming a_ biographical 
martyr than by committing an act of felo de se, 
which I fear the puddic inquest will call a downright 
murder. 

But to the pomt—the Spectator has observed that a rea- 
der seldom peruses a book with pleasure, till he knows 
whether the writer of it be a black ora fair man, &ec. &c. 
now it may happento me,as it did to Jom Brown, that in 
omitting my portrait, ashe did in his second edition, the 
public may say I leave them inthe dark; I must inform 
them, then, that 1 think myself a very handsome fellow,. 
and that I hope the ladies are of the same opinion. You 
may tell me, perhaps, that the first part of biography isto 
say something about my birth; well, Sir, | certainly was 
present when that event happened, but I don’t re member 
much about the matter. There are certain animals, Mr. 
Sat, which never open their eyes for the first nine days, 80 
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it is possible thateven I did not see much of what was 
going on atthat time, and yet as I have written a great 
deal, since that, about things of which I knew as little, 
your read: rs may perhaps be disappointed. But it is un- 
necessary, Sir, to say more of my infantine days than that 
I was a sort of rhyming Roscius, and began with suffici- 
entimitative enthusiasm to shew my fondness for drawing 
out parallel lines whose last syllables should clink. I heard 
my old nursesing “lullaby” and I sung lullaby also; I heard 
an old woman on Good Friday sing ** hot cross buns” 
and therefore [ sung “ one a penny, two a penny,” &c. our 
parish bell-man wrote Christmas Carols, I therefore wrote 
Christmas Carols also; Willy Wordsworth wrote pasto- 
rals, | of course celebrated the loves of Damon and Philli- 
da; but I take shame to myself for having so done, fearing 
that Ll have thereby led other youths astray, from running 
their errands in the streets of London, to,wander through 
the puddles formed by Helicon at the foot of Parnassus: 
Of this [am the more apprehensive, ag some of the latest 
productions from the Long-lane press, bear a. striking affi- 
nity to some of my “ infantinilia,” which were sold about 
the streets by my father, who admirably acted, at one and 
the same time, the characters of methodist parson, sturdy 
beggar, and itmerant beokseller. My enemies not content- 
ed with abusing me have also fallen foul of him for this 
and other practices, but this | don’t care about, for I have 
not much respect for the old boy, as you may suppose, see- 
ing that he was reduced to beggary by his /oyally, whereas 
I am endeavouring (1 wish | could say honest/y) to get my 
living by sedition. He was a metliodist preacher, whereas I 
am, like you, endeavouring to convince the world that 
all metirodists are ideots and scoundrels. | 
Iam at once the admiration and dread of ministers and 
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we 


public robbers ; I mention this that, if your book should 
chance to fall into the hands of any of those pests of society, _ 
they may be apprized of the circumstance, for what is 
the use of my being admired and feared by any set of men 
ifthey are themselves as ignorant of the fact as Mr. Perceval 
is, at this moment, of my worth and existence. 

I don’t like to write more about myself, Mr. Sat, for the 
truth is, I have nothing to say 5 I need not tell you how L 
cried about newspapers, nor how I /ighted the folks at the 
playhouse, until 1 dazzled them into the kennels of criti- 
cism, I have lately however taken up a new trade, that of 
trumpeter, and hence forward I mean to blow my own 
horn. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
Paut Puny Pomrovs. 


CPLPPPL OL EPIL PIPL OL IL OF 


THE ART OF SINKINGIN PROSE AND POETRY, 





= 


To tread in the footsteps of a celebrated writer is a task 
ef equal danger and humility, in which success can only 
secure exemption from disgrace, and the ignominy of 
failure is in no degree palliated by the glory of the enter- 
prize. The English nation, in particular, has a natural 
antipathy to every spectes of literary imitation: the same 
detestation of tameness, or servility, that influences their 
political conduct, is extended to the various departments 
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of poetry and criticism; and the majority of readers 
would rather admire a contemptible production because 
it resembled nothing that had preceded it, than bestow 
the slightest marks of approbation on the most admirable 
copy of an excellent original, 

lor these reasons the writer who now ventures to present 
himself before the readers of the Satirist, feels no temp- 
tation toassume the garb or language of Scriblerus. The 
character has been too admirably supported to leave him 
any hope of deriving credit from its assumption, and too 
hacknied to promise the reader any entertainment by its 
repetition. Instead of obtruding himself on the notice of 
mankind asa calm and abstracted student of philosophy, 
he wishes to appear in the more humble and appropriate 
capecity of a literary lounger, who may at least be able to 
supply his want of didactic originality, by the multifari- 
ousness of his reading, andavhom an intimate acquaintance 
with contemporary critics and versifiers has rendered 
perfectly familiar with all the varieties of dullness and 
absurdity. 

On his first outset in this important undertaking he had 
intended to confine his observations to the humble ma-— 
nufactories of prose, and to have left the sons and daugh- 
ters of Apollo to our modern Juvenal. But happening to 
cast a casual glance on the following passages of Mr. Jer- 
ningham’s ** Siege of Berwick,” which its author had 
not taken, the precaution to prepare after the manner of 
Bouchet,* he discovered that though it might always be 
possible to discriminate between poetry and prose, the 





* Hlow useful these precautions might eventually prove to 
some of our contemporary literati, may be conjectured from 
the following curious extract. The edition from which it was 
copied appears (says Mr. Beloe) to have been printed in 1665" 
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distinction between prose and verse was not equally per- 
ceptible. 

‘¢ Their heart from the low subaltern up to 

The royal youth.” 

‘* [ therefore summon you to surrender.” 

*¢ Could I but raise my sinking mind fo the 

Faint hope.” 


** Your commands have been attended to, and 
Now the town is disencumbered of its 
Numbers. ‘The wide northern gate recoiling.” 


a , do 





‘Jo Vay imprime d’un ancre non commune aux autres ime 
primeur, laquelle. J’ay faite, mixtionée, ct composée avec jus, 
d’absynthe quiempeschera que les rats, les sourits, lesteigues et 
au‘res vermines ne le puissent ronger, le feu mesme qui tout 
consomme ue le pourra reduire en cendres ayant mouille mon 
papier avec une certaine composition que tout le monde u’est 
capable de comprehendre. Mesme la pourriture, vermollisure, 
et les vers ne pourront consommer le depus, ayant arrousé sa 
couverture de I"huil de cedre, que les Grecs appellent Cedreleon, 
Ou du moins, si je ne puis garder qu’il me viellise, comme font 
toutes chose humaives, si !empescheray je qu’il ne serve de 
coruets, aux apothicaires, merciers, et burriers : car tout ce 
qui sera empagnetté du papier mouille de ceste eau, ct ime 
prime de ceste ancre, se corrompra et sera dangercux, et pes 
tifered manger, si bien que toutes les drogues et espiceries, 
qui aurontesié myses dances - cornets serviront d’antant ‘dacos 
nite, dé sublimé, et autres poisons! voire mesme, ceux qui le fe- 
rout servir dusage encores plus vil ensentirontune grande dyse 
senteric et excoration és parties plus cachées, et possible la mort 5 
le quel secret n’est Communs aux imprimeurs, mais ce secret ne 
leurayant fait mal, !ej eur conseille de ler imprimer, puisque je 
Vaye augmenté d’un second et troisieme livres’; scachant assez 
quils -feront croistre mon honneyr avec leur gain, 

Boucuer. Les Seréese 
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Now if in the last of the prececing extracts, the words 
disencumbered, commands, atiended, northern, and recoiling, 
be pronounced according to theuniform laws of English 
elocution, it is evident that the lines in which they are 
contained can have no resemblance to blank-verse, and if 
on the contrary these words are to be pronounced récdéil- 
ing, northérn, disencumberéd, atténdéd, and cémmands ; 
a system of prosody so novel, and so curious, will require 
all the illustration that the collective industry of contem- 
porary critics may be able to supply. 

Besides, were a writer on the art of sinking entirely to 
disregard the poeticad ctfusions of the age, how many op- 
portunities would he not wilfully forego, of contributing 
to the amusement and instructionyof his readers ? How 
often would he not be withheld from paying a just tribute 
of gratitude aud admiration to the poetical luminaries of 
the uineteenth century, and of ascertaining the fixed and 
comprehensive principles of the Bathotic art, from their 
united and inimitable efforts. The unfettered majesty of 
Aikin, the lofty rapidity of Dyer, the graceful urbanity of 
Downman, the pathetic simplicity of Northmore, and the 
chastened suavity of Walter Scott, would receive from 
him neither praise nor illustration. Even the Reverend 
Weedon Butler might remain unknown to the readers of 
the Satirist, and the following beautiful and natural con- 
ceit, with many other poetic gems “ of purest ray serene,” 
continue to lie hid in the darkness of oblivion. 


‘© Thy beauteous check, where palely blooms the rose, 
The sacred drops reluctant seem to leave 5 

Each feels endearment as it lingering flows, 
And had cach tear an eye, each tear would grieve.” 


l. Courtier-. 
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<¢ Alas! alas! cries many a ch ld of woe, 
My dear g od Mrs, Crawford is no more, 
Aud while the tears too™plentifully flow, 
With eyes uplifted bless her o’er and o’er.”” 


Calcraft. 


Of all the intermediate gradations of dullness and non- 
sense, between the infantine namby-pamby of the last of 
these extracts, and the tu gid absurdity of the first, we 
shall in our furure numbers introduce such examples and 
illustrations as may at once delight by their novelty, and 
astonish by their grandeur. 

As it is usual, however, for every new adventurer in the 
field of literature to give some immediate proofs of his 
ability to instruct and edify ; asin my future lucubrations 
I shall carefully abstain from political observation or dis- 
cussion, and as in common with every faithful subject, 
and honest man, we are anxious to restore the spoils of li- 
terary pilfering to their mghttul owners, we shall con- 
clude our introductory paper by an extract, which we 
respectfully recommend to the consideration of the livery 
of London, and the other admirers of the sublime and 
beautiful in political declamation : 


‘It may be asked by some well-meaning members of 
these societies, whose benevolent disposition has been 
duped by the sophistry of demagogues, the insects of con- 
tingency,how are plebeian minds to be enlightened,if oral 
and scriptural politics are not to be addressed to them ? 
I answer, by Sunday Schools, by the writings of inquisi- 
tive philosophy, calculated to prevent the precipitancy of 
action, by the pro and con considerations of good and 
evil, inseparable from all institutions : such reasonimg 
represses passion and increases thought and reflection, 
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the true clue for graduating reformation, which leadepre- 
dicament on to perfectibility. 

“Tam the democrat of nature, and view the perfectibi- 
lity of mankind from its most elevated point, on the scale 
of intellect ; but I look down at the same time to the low 
point of predicament, and thought gives me sagacity to 
graduate the scale of union; and when a constitutional ar- 
mament shall have placed props tothe fabric of the con- 
stitution, to guard it from the outrage of fanatical innova- 
tion, I will then boldly and confidently work hard to re- 
pair it,as the only matrix or asylum,of the highest compre- 
hensible and final energy of this sphere, progressive intel- 
lect.” 

“ The Tocsin of Pritanni, by John Stewart, the 
travel/er, pages 12 and 49.” 

Like the civic orators of the present day, Mr. Stewart 
professes an ardent attachment to the persou of his sove- 
reign; he is honourably distinguished, however, by an 
abborrence of French principles and. innovations. He 
proposes a general combination of European princes, in 
support of their own rights, and the interests of their peo- 
ple, and exerts all his powers in the composition of a 
decree that would do credit to the eloquence of Burdett, 
and the philosophy of ‘Tooke. 


“ Tu the sacred name of universal good, enlightened by 
the intelligence of progressive truth, sensible that all 
modes of being are coexistent and coessential parts of one 
great integer, whose energies operate in their respective 
spheres, communicable in motival influence, but ineom- 
municable in motival direction, rendering thereby every 
sphere the final and independent director of its own col- 
lective energies, to produce the greatest quantity of good 
toself, and nature, in time and eternity, measured by and 
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related to the circumference of its own orbit ; we, the po- 
tentates of Europe, looking upon ourselves as the central 
and protecting energy of the sensitive sphere of existence, 
by this manifesto make known the purity of our inten- 
tions, and the expansion of our conscience, enlightened 
by the knowledge of itself,” &c. Page 13. 

Considered as the playful, or the thoughtless, effusions 
ofan exuberant imagination, or anirritable temperament, 
such diatribes as these may be received with calmness and 
indulgence: they may afford entertainment to the idle, 
and. can do no harm to the active or to the ignorant: 
it is only when imbecility of thought, and absurdity of 
manner, are combined witl® malignity of intention that 
they become the obje@ts of serious reprehension. If even 
the eloquence of a Cicero, and the virtues of a Socrates, 
will not protect them when employed as the instruments 
of seditious violence, from the contempt and detestation 
of posterity, what other prospect can remain for the mo- 
dern tools of a factious populace than that, after sacri- 
ficing every principle of honesty, and of every temporal 
happiness to the barren pleasure of political delusion, they 
should be held up to the derision uf future ages as the 
scare-crows of patriotism, or as melancholy mementos of 


human turpitude and folly. 
» Kaos. 


Sercororoereoere OLOLOP 


BURDETT’s WORTHIES. 


A LIST of the most HONEST and INDEPENDENT 
Supporters of Sir Francis Burdett. 


1. The REV. JOHN HORNE TOOKE, chief adviser, 
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aman who was tried for high treason, and acquitted be- 
cause {wo witnesses could not swear to any overt act, al- 
though many proved his seditious intentions, and who 
borrowed a qualification for a seat in parliament of a 
friend, which he never returned, because the law could 
not compel him to do so, and who turned his own blameless 
daughters out ofdoors toexist on charity and prostitution. 










2. WILLIAM COBBETT, who was the tool of the 
traitor Fitzgerald; who brought false charges against his 
commanding officers, and after declaring, in a letter to 
the Judge-Advocate, that “ Hell itself, as painted by the 
most fiery bigot, would be ¢oo mild a punishment for 
him,*” if he failed to substantiate those charges, deserted 
three days before the time appointed for their trial, and 
fled to revolutionary France; who soon afterwards went 
to America, where being refused afavour by the govern- 
ment, he immediately became a violent loyalist, swore 
(most truly) that a// reformers were traitors to their king, 
and enemies to their country ; who in 1800 returned to 

 England,‘* that his countrymen might reap the benefit of 
that experience which had taught him the dreadful con- 
xequences of listening to those demagogues that bawl for 
innovation ;’t * and declared that Sir Francis Burdett was 
only supported by traitors,convicts,and felons;” who wished 
“God might command his right arm to wither when- 
ever he penned a sentence against his sovereign,} or any 
of his family ;’’ who declared thatMr. Pitt was the saviour 
of his country ; who received four thousand pounds from 
Mr. Addington to be applied in the printing, publishing, 

























* Vide Proceedings on Captain Powell’s Court Martial. 
+ Vide the Prospectus to the Porcupine Newspaper. 
t Vide Pol, Reg. vol. 2. 
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and distributing a loyal pamphlet against Buonaparte and, . 
reformers, which four thousand pounds he refused, and still, 
doth refuse to give any account of, although. it. is’ well, 
known that he did not expend £200 thereof.ia promoting. 
the purposes for which it was entrusted to him; who. in 

consequence of Mr, Pitt's having refused to. dine .in his 

company, on the grounds of his having deserted and 

gone over to the enemy, once more became.ademocratand . 
a.reformer ; who oppresses all the poor in the neighbour- 
hood of Botley ; who threatened when overseer of the pa- 
rish, todeprive a paupér of parochial relief because he 
remonstrated against his forcibly digging gravel in his lit- 
tle garden and destroying his crop of potatoes; who pulled 
downa house, without an hour’s notice,and turned a whole 
family out of doors ; who imprisoned a poor boy, and cal- 
led his mother“ a brandy-faced bitch,” who for so doing 
had a verdict of £10 damages given against him at Win- 
chester assizes in July last ; and who, notwithstanding the 
before-mentioned dreadful and most solemn imprecation, 
is continually reviling his sovereign and the royal family.” 


3. ROBERT WAITHMAN.—A man who offered to 
swear that he had no income and suffered the tax-gatherers 
to distrain his goods ; who,nevertheless,shortly after gave 
£4000 for an estate ; who having taken the house next 
door to his shopt, andconnected it therewith, clandestine- 
ly procured it to be omitted in the parish books, .and 
thereby defrauded the poor out of the amount of the poor 
rate thereon ; who daily advertizes for smuggled goods, viz. 
India shawls ; whom Lord Kenyon directed a jury not to 


* Heand the reformers now, occasionally, endeavour to humbug 
us with professions of loyalty and attachment to the king!!! 


+ No. 103, Fleet Street. 
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believe on his oath, he having sworn contrary to the con- 
tents Of letters, in his own hand-writing, which were sub- 
sequently produced, and whom thejury refused to believe — 
accordingly, and gave a verdict contrary to his evidence: 
and who, when All the Talents were in power, implored 
them to make him Receiver General of the county of 
Middlesex, on terms which would have afforded him a cod | 


rious opportunity for peculation. 


4. GWILLIM LLOYD WARDLE.—The confessed , 
suborner of Mrs.Clarke, whoinhis cross-examination upon. 
oath wasobliged to contradict whathehad sworn inawrit-_ 
ten affidavit, who wasin Ireland, during the rebellion, the 
dread of unarmed little boys and the horror of every modest 
woman ; who declaimed against adultery in the House of 
Commons, when he was himself carrying on.an adulterous 
intercourse with a woman in Alsop’s Buildings, and who. 
declared, that if he were in Sir Francis Burdett’s situation. . 
he would shoot, that is to say murder, the Serjeant at arms, _ 
or any other person who came to take him on the autho- 
rity of the Speaker’s warrant. 


5. Mr, SHERIFF WOOD.—A Brewer's Druggist, that 
is to say,a man who vends opium, coculus indicus, and other — 
narcotic and pernicious drugs to the brewers, as substitutes 
for malt and hops. : 


6. PETERFINNERTY.—A wretch whose neck has 
been ‘stooped to the pillory and a notorious Jacobin, who , 
endeavoured to defraud his brother reporters out of their 

shares of hush-money, given by a party to keep a crim. 
con, action out of the newspapers—W ho smuggled him- 
self over to Walcheren, where he cheated a poor widow, 
named Schaffer, out of the principal part of a just bill 
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and who was very properly ordered to'be ‘gent® home> in : 
consequence of certain well founded suspicions relative 
to his continental connections. . 


7. HENRY CLIFFORD+-The» drunken barrister—~ 
the bosom friend and gin-drinking companion of Jew 
King—the seducer of the Isleworth Millers, the man 
who hires himself to excite mobs against: loyal candi- 
dates at elections, and the volunteer advocate of libellers 
and traitors. 


8. ROGER O’CONNOR—Brother of theiraitor AR- 
THUR O'CONNOR one of the rebel chiefs in Ireland, 
a suspected private character-—a known enemy to the 
British Constitution, and, excepting Cobbett, the most no- 
torious /iar in the united kingdom. 

Such are the worthy baronet’s respectable, supporters— 
Such are the leading adyocates for Parliamentary Reform !!! 
Who dares suspect the uprightness or the disinterestedness of 
their motives ? 


CF LPOPOOOLEPPED OOP TP OL ET 


ODES BY OWEN AP HOEL, Ese- 


TO SF  W=---D. 





W as ever subject so bewitching? 
Now never let him stir if 

Ap Hoel’s fingers are not itching, 

To dizen out the s——f. 
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As London is not over-stock’d 
With men of sense or virtue, . 
One sheriff other cities serve, ‘ 
The bounteous law gives her two. 
So my Lord May’r, 
With parent care, 
Declared the custom good ; 
A sheriff made, one man of sense, 
And one he made of Woop. 
The man of sense 
Would fain dispense 
The just laws as he found them ; 
But brother block, 
A stupid stock, 
Still laboursto expound them. 
And when the giant power of law 
Stretch’d o’er Sir Frank its iron paw, 
And riot rul’d with furious sway, 
He call’d for Mister Sf W——-d, 
The S———_f came, and thought it good, 
The sovereign mon, his friends, should have 
their way. 
“ What tho’,” he said, “ they fling some dirt 
“ And brick-bats, yet they dono hurt.” 
How natural was the thought, 
A brick-bat ne’er will find Ais brains; © 
The hog that wallows in his grains, 


Sets filthiness at nought. 
But now behold the Hackney meeting 


The hacknied Hack of Burdett greeting. 

He’s order’d in his coach of state 

To shew himself at Traitor’s gate,* _ 
Sedition’s trumpet blowing. 


* The gate at the Tower through which all traitors enteg. 
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And to his master’s hand present 

The offering of discontent 
With t——n overflowing. 

Low hast thou sunk, O London fam’d! 

Tho’ Arxins’ patriot ardour flam’d, 
And spurn’d the delegation, 

And joining with indignant MeLuisa, 

Washing his hands of deed so hellish, 
Sav’d half thy degradation. 

But lo, he comes in trappings gay ; 


And Tower-hill 
Begins to fill. 
Auspicious is the month of May, 
The sovEREIGN MOB, in best array, 
Around his chariot crowd: 
The littlesnivelling, sooty brood, 
All hail Burperr and SuHerirr Woop, 
And scrapers rattle loud. 





“ Sweep! sweep!” each sooty patriot cries, 
Aye, sweep away the s———f's lies, 
And cleanse his murky soul: 
Alas! Alas! you strive in vain, 
You cannot sweep away the stain 
Of deeds so dark and foul. 


But Mister S—ff now with thee 
The bard must make a little free; - 

A man in station proud, forsooth, 
Should scorn a lie, and stick to truth. 
But there are those tho’ plac’d on high, 
Still savor of the filthy stye, 

And all their trappings, gay and fine, 
Hide not the wallowing dirty swine. 
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Now, if to read it thou art able, 
I'll give thee , W——d, an antient fable, 
Tis said that once imperial Jove 


- With a vile hedge-hog fell in love, 


And chang’d it to a pretty lass, 
Who smirk’d, and smil’d, and look’d as gay 
As thou upon my Lord May’r's day, 
When, lo, it came to pass, 


As ali the gods in synod sat, 
And Jove himself led the debate, 
With Piasny at his side, 
That on the carpet of the clouds, 
Which high Olympus, summit shrouds, 
A. beetle she espied. 


Swiftly she darted from her seat, 
And swallow’d the disgusting treat ; 
Jove cried—* Ah, filthy creature, 
(And blush’d, as all must blush for thee) 
“« A reptile vile, I plainly see, 
“‘ Can never change its nature.” — 


Now, Mister W——d, thy friends abuse thee 

Whilst they would seemingly excuse thee, 
And say, "twas after dinner,— 

That thou wert drunk ‘with city cheer, 

And that "twas wine which made thee err, 
Against the truth a sinner. 


From wine ?—It could not come to pass 
Because, in vino veritas, 
And honest Curtis proves it: 
Still let me view his purple face, — 
Where truth and wine give equal grace, 
And every Briton loves it. 














Modern Jehuism. 


But lo, with indignation burning, 
The Loyar rise at t—rs spurning, 
To raily round their patriot Kine ; 
While thou, and H—y C—be and B--g, 
Hide your diminish’d heads : 
When Freepom’s true-born sons arise, 
Treason to struggle vainly tries, 
In vain her poison spreads. 
Lonpon, to Hosen ever dear, 
I hail thee with a joy sincere, 
O closely to thy bosom draw, 
Such men as Curtis, Price, and Suaw, 
And Treason, Faction strive in vain, 
Thy loyal, sacred walls to stain. 


PLPP ODT CPOE L ET 


MODERN JEHUISM. 








st Sn _ — gire gratia currum 
Armorumgue fuit vivis, qua ura nitentes 
Pascere equos ; eadem sequitur tellure repostos.” 
Ener, 6. 


** The love of horses which they had alive, 
And care of chariots after death survive.”’ Duypen. 


MR. SATIRIST, 

Ir is an oldstory, that “ there is nothing new under 
the sun,” so whilst our young men of fashion are driving 
over every thing, and through every thing, pluming them- 
selves that there is novelty both ia the tenner in which, 
VOL. Vi. 4A 
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and the object to which, they are driving, yet it is evident 
that if they had not drove so rapidly over or past 

he classics, they must have known that they are 
merely renewing an old custom. These modern o/ym- 
puts, indeed, as yet only drive the short stages about town, 
but when the reverend old gentleman who drives the /ast 
stage shall call to take them up, they may perhaps be un- 
willing to set off, not having packed up for so long a jour- 
ney; then too, they will no longer be permitted to sit on 
the box, to square their elbows, or to take the whip hand, 
but must content themselves with the vulgar situation of 
inside passengers. Some of them may perhaps comfort 
themselves with the hopes ofsleeping through the journey ; 
I am afraid however they will not go on so smoothly, for 
I am told it is a cursed jolting road, ten times worse than 
“ Featherbed lane’’ between Brentford and Isleworth. 

As for those who expect comfortable accommodations 
when they are set down they may perhaps be disappoint- 
ed; the reverend Mr. Hunt-ington in his book of the 
roads, and guide to travellers, says that if they are not on 
the list of the landlord’s friends, they can expect nothing 
else but a good warm fire, |-am afraid however there will 
be but little room there,and less accommodation, as I under- 
stand that Reverend S. S. will be employed to stir the coals 
up for his own party of melting widows and babes of grace, 

In Humphrey Christian's book of the roads,indeed, there is 
a good deal about chariots and so forth, which might ap- 
pear inviting to these medern Jehus, but as the roads. they 
have travelled through life, have been measured, rather 
from the standard of fashion at the west. end of the town 
than from és standard of measurement, they would be ag 
much puzzled as if turned three times round in a dark 
night on Hounslow heath withouta light.in their coach 
lamps. I believe then, Mr. Sat. as they have lived like hea 
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theus, we must at last refer to the times of classic antiqui- 
ty, and here our friend Virgil in my motto helps us out a 
little. When the pious Eneas went to hell—a jaunt in which 
he may be followed by some of these pious charioteers, and 
for the same laudable purpose, I say, Mr, Sat, when the 
hero of antiquity went to look for his father though he had 
no post obits to pay, or to get rid of, he found a number of 
dashing young men, of fashion I presume, busily employed 
about their favourite amusements; some were rubbing 
down their cattle, others were examining their patent 
perches, (by the way, some of our modern birds of fashion 
may astonishthem by droppingin upon them from the new 
patent perch,)some in company with the driving dowagers 
of their time, were looking after crane necks and C-springs, 
some were at their bit-makers in Long Acre, or sporting 
their fillies at ‘Tattersal’s, or such like repositories as 
had then found their way to the infernal regions. 
Now, Sir, though you and I may not see it, what a de- 
lightful thing will it be for those gentlemen, when 
they arrive at that place where they are driving to, to 
have all their favourite amusements ready prepared 
for them. ‘There is one thing, however, I must remind 
them of, Mr, Satirist, for though itis thething in this 
world to drive with the blinds up, yet they must recollect 
thatthe ¢urnpike-man at the last. gate will not permit 

it, as he always looks at the inside of the equi- 

pages, even of those who can drive four-in-hand, So, 
Sir, however unfashionable this may be, I would re- 
commend them to loak a dét/e after the inside, as the turn- 
pike man if in a good humour may give them a day-ticker 
tora much pleasanter drive than as yet they have any 
notion of. The only obstacle indeed I see in the way of 

their complete enjoyment is the difficulty of finding horses, 
for as these poor animals have had a Hell apon earth, it 
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would be very unfair to send them to the infernal shades.* 
However as asses are sometimes found fit for driving, and 
are accustomed inthis world to carry both angels and spi- 
rits at the fashionable watering places on the sea coast, 
they may serve for a substitute ; and surely,Mr. Sat,it is no 
more incongruous to see one ass in coach-horse’s harness 
than it is to see another in coachman’s costume. I am, Sir, 
both in this world and the next, 
Yours most pointedly, 
From my stand, opposite Jack JUNIPER, 
Hatchett’s, May 4, 1810, 
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CONFESSIONS OF A POLITICIAN. 













Mr. Eprror, 

Your indulgent insertion of the first part of my Con- 
fessions, calls on me particularly to fulfil the promise in 
my postscript; at the same time I must remind you that 
I hope the 38d No. of your lycubrations will explain 
some of the ¢nconsistencies in the consistency of my friends. 
Perhaps indeed they may have the same excuse that 








* Our friend must have forgotter Mr. Poet Northmore’s Hell 
horses, Y 






** which at one bound, 
Leapt from Hell’s concave to Columbia’s Alps.”’ 
Vide Washington. 
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I have always been obliged to have recourse to, that their 
consistency was of such a specitic nature, a consistency 
** sui generis,” (by the way, Mr. Sat, that is abit of Latin I 
picked up from our friend Cobbett, he is a lucky fellow 
you know at picking up) that it could only be ‘preserved 
by a recurrence to its opposite. ‘To illustrate this I shall 
go back to some of the earlier events in my life, when 
being an active citizen, I was sent by a self-constituted 
society to enlighten some of the neighbouring counties; 
im short, Sir, 1 was deputed on a “ political tour through 
Rochester,&c.&c.&c.” Previous to my departure I was fur- 
nished with a code of instructions worthy of such an.am- 
bassador ; itis not my intention however to put you up to 
every thing, though I cannot help shewing you what a 
constitutional jealousy we had, even then, of the WhigClub, 
who always thought, poor silly fools, that we were their 
best friends. ‘The Sth article of my instructions told me, 
** as the Whig Club have called upon the people to asso- 
ciate for the repeal of the new treason and sedition acts, 
without making any explicit declaration of their princi- 
ples, we recommend you to caution the society you visit 
against every attempt to divert their thoughts, from our 
ultimate object, to such temporary and subordinate consi- 
derations.” Lord, Sir! after hearing all the fine speeches 
of a dead patriot, and of some “ving ones about the“ cor- 
responding societies,” would not you have supposed that 
we were hand in glove with them, as they wisbed to be 
with us?—it is possible, however, that with ad their ta- 
dents they did not then know our ultimate object, and now | 
believe they begii to be afraid of it. | 

In our patriotic concern for the public welfare, we were 
not inattentive to private advantage; it sounds very well 
jn a speech to talk of taking the money out of people's 
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pockets, by means of the taxes, that, however, is no reason 
why we should not adopt other modes of performing the 
same operation. Under this kind of feeling’then I was told, 
** this society being involved in great expence,and being in 
actual arrear you shall in an open and manly manner, in- 
vite the society’’—to dinner perhaps you may suppose, 


but no, Sir!—* to contribute to the expence of the deputation, 





according to their ability, anil to transmit their contribu- 





tion, through your hands, to our secretary.” Weil, Sir, it 





is not my place to tell you, how much I got, nor how 








much I paid in—all patriotic subscriptions are not so great 





as some folks may imagine, as you may see fully exeim- 





plitied by looking at the sum total collected for a friend of 





mine, now in Newgate. Miss ‘Taylor's, indecd, that 





rumed female, was something handsome; perhaps Cobbet 





and ‘Tim the Banker can tell how much SUE got of it-- 





Butto return to my own story. Having set out on my 





embassy, “ we alighted at an inn at Dartford, the name 








of which L do not remember, or if L did, would be of littie 





consequence; it might be the King’s head, the Blue Boar, 





or the George inn, or some such nousensical sign,” indeed 





[ don’t see why these peop/e sliould occupy the sign posts. 





or be thus put over the heads of patriotic tourists; how- 





ever if our friend Sir PF. goes on as he has done, we may 





then hope to see dis head placed in a more conspicuous 
situation, éhan even those of his friends have been before him! 





In the progress of my stage coach jauut,I need not tell you 





how T wasserved for my political condolements with some 





of mv fellow travellers, who being in the service of their 
hine and country, Wad no idea of the new philosophy, or of 






being enlisted under nadionad banners; * lam convinced | 





am a fool, and perhaps need not declare it, but soitis: Lam 





alwaysinterestingmyselfabout other people's affairs, re- 





gardlessofmy own,and exciting contempt andhatredwherel 






expect to find commiseration and regard.” Whilst adufg- 
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mg in this reverie, L arrived at Rochester, and after being 
shewn intoa parlour “casting my eyes on the parlour man- 
tlepiece,l saw the following curious words written in a fair 
legible hand, Britons strike home, and save your liberties and 
your country, an enemy lo all tyrants,” now,Sir, you will ob- 
serve how extraordinary it was that I should take notice of 
this afler 1 had been in the apartment, though had T not 
the luck of seeingiton my entrance, But if those writings 
were any proof ofthe general feeling in the country, you 
may judge how elatedmyworthy friends were shortly after- 
wards, when I sent them up a motto from another mantle- 
piece, ** national debt £75 a minute, sleeping or waking.” 
This I observed also, after having been in the room for 
some time, and you will no doubt suppose me, though no 
disciple of Hope or of Palladio, as well qualified to write 
on the inside, or the outside of houses as either of those great 
revivors of antiquity. [have been often accused of fo- 
menting internal commotions both by my writings and my 
speeches, on this occasion | must plead guilty, for the 
landlady, though a great friend tothe (iberty of the press, 
having entered the parlour whilst her husband and I were 
holding a provisional committee respecting adish of beet- 
steaks and onions, she perceived the words “ /iberty or 
death,” which 1 had chalked in large letters on all conveni- 
ent places, and bitterly exclaimed against this literary 
abuse of her fixtures, and her husband attempting to 
soften her, she settled the dispute with a knock-down ar- 
gument, 

Being rather annoyed by intruders I gladly accepted the 
oiler of an hospitable citizen, left the aristocratica! inn 
and proceeded to my new apartments. “ A fresh coloured 
and pleasing young woman, the wife of the citizen, made 
her appearance, and said she hoped I should find every 
thing comfortable;” that indeed was my intention, It was 
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not very fine, she olserved with a sigh, which I readily re- 
turned, * but I liave a hearty welcome, and I have a good 
wholesome bed,thank God!"-=“ I accepted the apartments 
with more heartfelt satisfaction than I could have experi- 
enced ina palace. The situation to me was whimsical 
and rather ominous ; it was in Love-lane.” Although I do 
not profess to be a christian, nor to keep any of the 
command ments,yet you will not be surprised Mr. Sat, ifin 
this situation, I felt inclined fo keep the ELEVENTH ; Im fact 
the old aristocratic distinctions ought never to weigh with 
an enlightened democratic philosopher; my pupil’tis true 
had never heard of the Woolstoncroft doctrines, until I had 
given her a lesson or two, 

You know, Mr. Sat, that we modern philosophers de- 
spise all worldly honours, you will cousider me then as 
perfectly consistent when writing exultingly to my 
friends in town of my reception at a club in Chatham, 
‘* upon my entrance they all rose with one accord, and 
the deputy of the London Correspdnding Society was 
ushered to the right hand of the president, amidst the un- 
bounded plaudits of the whole assembly;” nor will you 
think it owing either to vanity or ignorance, that I inserted 
the whole passage in italics in the printed account of my 
tour. 

Having ventured on the parade ¢o look after the soldiers, 
“ as Lattentively surveyed them I perceived, or faneted | 
perceived,a sullen discontent marked on each countenance, 
and a something like a desire of revenge manifested in the 
whole of their deportment.” This,however,niust have been 
all fancy, for Lam told that they had nothing of that ap- 
pearance when oue of my friends too« an airing lately from 
Piccadilly to the Tower; Jam told so, not having seen it 
myself, being on that day particularly en aged at a large 


house opposite your priuer’s. Having gone to thie parade as 
Reviewing General, l wafortunately experienced a kind of 
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citizen-like feeling, for when the order to charge bayonets 
was given, 1 stood exactly opposite to them, and could 
not but confess within myself that they presented a most 
formidable appearance, something lik : what fam told my 
friends the French feel, when they ha, pen to be placed in 
the same situation. Yet even here I learned a lesson, and 
you may judge of my humane ani harmless intentions, 
when ‘“ I thought it would be highly useful were. we 
more frequently to accustom ourselves to the sight of mi- 
litary men and martial manceuvres;” in short, Sir, I pre- 
sumeit was something on their principle, that my reforme 
ing friend had his sham-fights in Piccadilly, ** forit would 
tend to lessen, if not entirely to eradicate, that ridiculous 
terror which is generally exhibited by an unarmed multi- 
tude upon the first appearance of a military force, and con- 
firm the disposition ina settled habit of courage and inde- 
pendence.” Indeed I feel in myse‘f the surprising effect of 
habit, for you must know, Sir, that there is a stage direct- 
ly opposite to my present lodgings, and when I heard it 
set off forthe first tiume,I must confess that I felt some very 
ticklish sensations—-I don’t mean the Paddington, but, 
what has been formerly called, the Tyburn stage, but now 
why, Lord Sir, I can hear it rattle out of the yard, with as 
much unconcern as my friend Peter can squint at the pil- 
lory. 

I cannot in the limits of this letter, Sir, tell you all my 
adventures, yet I hope to have soon another opportunity of 
letting you know of the fraternal sympathy I felt when vi- 
siting the French prisoners, &c. but being obliged to leave 
my kind friends in ‘* Love-lane,” I could not help exclaim- 
ing,asI have done since,‘ why should not man, intelligent 
man, be suffered to expand his noble faculties and tread 
the vast creation, free and unconfined ;’now, you must not 
4B 
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laugh and say 1t 1s because the orator happens to have been 
unable tohumbug the speaker. I bar all punning, and yet 
{ fancy my friend and I,if examined separately,would each 
give the same answer. On ascending the first hill, Lcould 
not help admiring the rich and charming scenery around 
the several villas and farms, and extending as far 
as the aristocratic grounds of Lord Darnley at Cobham, 
how naturalthen, that, whilst snuffing up the free air, I 
should cry out “ why should not those ample blessings 
which bounteous nature has scattered in wild luxuriance 
over the surface of the habitable globe, be alike the lot of 
all ?”—-but I must stop here Mr. Sat, or perhaps some illi- 
beral aristocrats may suppose that I wish for that equal 
division which we have honoured witn the name of the 
‘* Agrarian law”—no, no, Sir, at present I shall only con- 
fess that Lam your 
obliged 
James DovustTrFrvut, 
- . alias 
Joun Boreas. 


P.S. returned to town by water, it blew a Gale past 
the Tower, however 1am snug enough at other moorings. 
The paragraphs between the inverted commas you may 
probably have seen before in my ‘* Political Tour,” a 
work which I published some time back, but which the 
pastry-cooks and cheesemongers have now rendered very 
scarce—It would be a great pity if such invaluable senti- 
ments were lost, and I therefore determined to send you a 
copy of them, that they may live for ever in The Satirist. 

















HINTS TO ELECTORS. 





As circumstances are likely to happen, which may 
soon afford someof you an opportunity of exercising 
your franchise, you will, I presume, have no objection 
toa few hints from a brother conjuror, for such I have no 
doubt many of you are, in yourown opinions. Not that 
I can possibly flatter myself, that you will listen to ad- 
vice—no! that would, indeed, be too much to expect 
from free and independent electors, men who despise all 
influence, and who are so unwilling to be biassed, that 
they pay no attention whatever to measures or their tenden- 
cy, but boldly step forward to vote for the man of the 
people—yet, as a few hints may put the less knowing part 
of youradherents “ up to a thing or two,” they may save 
you the trouble of preparatory lessons to your fellow 
citizens. 

In the first place then, with respect to your own con- 
sequence, youmust recollect thatonce in sevcn years, or 
perhaps oftener, you are the greatest folks in the king- 
dom; your smiles are then courted by the great, your 
favours are sought for by the ambitious, your passions 
are stimulated by the designing, your promises are asked 
for by those who will then promise you any thing, and 
your votes and interest are solicited by all! Happy times! 
when liberty and licentiousness are synonymous—when 
each man has the power of thinking for himself, and of 
becoming a political Esau in defiance of the bribery and 
treating acts. You will recollect that one of your great- 

est duties is not so much to have an opinion of your own, 
a3 to persuade, nay to oblige all others to be on your 
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side; of what use is your liberty of speech, if others are 
allowed to speak against you ? of what use is your liber- 
ty of thought, if you caunot prevent others from acting in 
opposition to your wishes ? But you cannot have forgotten 
the late elections at Brentford, where liberty shone in 
such full lustre, that none but those wearing the colours 
of him who chose to call himself the popular candidate 
could pass with safety either from or to the hustings. In 
this grand task of persuasion, you must recollect, that it 
will be necessary to en/ighten your fellow citizens; your 
new light, however, must be calculated to dazzle and mis- 
lead, rather than to operate asa guide to the ignorant; 
for which purpose, you will avail yourself of all the ab- 
stract maxims in favour of liberty that can be drawn from 
* Magna Charta,’ or‘ the Billof Rights,’ taking particu- 
lar care to forget all those clauses which are against you, 
and to pervert every sentence you can—thus you may 
‘swear that ‘ liber homo’ means a free elector, and nota dis- 
tinction between the lords of the sod and the villains, i. e. 
the people, who, poor devils, were never thought of by the 
refractory barons. You must also be prepared to ring all! 
the changes in the political de/fry, upon liberty, huma- 
nity, bribery, corruption, independence, constitution,plun- 
der, and peculation; in proportion as these are improper- 
ly or false-by applied, so much the greater will be their 
weight with your audience at such political meetings as 
you may chuse,to call preparatory to the great event. 

You must talk a good deal too, about political infamy 
and political apostacy; these are subjects on which you 
may be well qualified to dilate, and you are not the first 
<hat has escaped suspicion by a readiness to call out 
stop thief.” 

You must, uponall occasions, be clamorous for una- 
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nimity, Which you are to recollect means that you shall be 
permitted to regulate affairs as you please; those who 
don’t know you, will admire your candour, but those who 
do, must. be managed another way. In the first place, 


you must always ailect extreme liberality towards your 
opponents at common halls or other public meetings; you 
may even venture to request their being heard, provided 
you are certain that your friends understand you; but 
should your wish, or rather your recommendation be un- 
fortunately complied with, you may always bring them 
back to their play by a call for the question. By this 
means, you will ensure unanimity, particularly if you 
can have 2 mayor ora sheriff on your side; but should 
the opposite party, finding neither reason nor justice inone 
place, endeavour to avail themselves of a meeting at ano- 
ther, you must then, though uninvited, rush in with 
your ready friends, call for silenceso that no one can be 
heard, aud for order until confusion and liberty are tri- 
umphant; next clap one of your own friends in front of 
the chairman, swear that Ae is the legal organ of the 
meeting, and then pass what resolutions you please. In 
order to preserve your consistency, upon all occasions 
you will preserve a strict unity of principle: that is, you 
must have but one grand principle in view, your own party ; 
this willalways save you the trouble of looking at more 
than one side of the question, for when once your mind 
is made up, there can be no possible reason: why you 
should throw your ideas into confusion by considermg the 
arguments of youropponents. That would, indeed; be a 
political felo de se,as our friend the baronet told us the other 
day inthe Tower; for who knows but even you, if once 
brought to listen to reason, might be converted to rationad 
patriotism! On the contrary, when in any company where 
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your clamour is not permitted, you must be careful ne- 
ver to enter into the merits of any question in discuasion, 
until you know who are its political supporters ; should 
they be of your own party, the thing is as clear as noon- 
day, butif otherwise, then even Milton’s limbo cannot 
be more obscure. 

But the most important point of consideration is, who 
shall be the object of the free exercise of your election: 
indeed one great objection which I have to a reform is, 
that with such a reform as you wish for, a great part of the 
united kingdom must remain unrepresented, for after 
C—t, and H—-e T e, and W-——e, and F ne, 
and Wh———d, and O’C——r, and W n, and a 
few others are elected, I really believe that we would not 
be able to find candidates equal to them for the remaining 
vacancies, without availing ourselves of a few members of 
the /egion of honour from ‘Tothill-fields and St. Giles’s, 
Now, these few already mentioned would be scarcely suf- 








ficient to form a cabinet council for Protector Francis, so 
that perhaps Mr. Soames might have the care of the pub- 
lic purse, and Major ITogan be recalled to take the office 
of Commander in chief; as for our friend Perer, he would 
doubtless be inspector general of expeditions, for which 
he isso well qualified by his services at Walcheren, and 
by having already served his /itt/e hour as surveyor of the 
pavements. But even these gentlemen with all their vir- 
tue, migkt perhaps lose our confidence when they became 
place-men, and we should of course soon be ready for ano- 
ther reform, unless our great Protector, like his prototype, 
would shut up the house, considering it as useless, except 
perhapsto vote a congratulatory address on his divorce, 
and subsequent nuptia/s with a daughter of Germany or 
Russia, or perhaps witha sable branch of Morocco’s em- 
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pire in order to gratify his friend 4/7: Buonaparte, to prove 
his liberal toleration, andas a guarantee of Mahometan 
emancipation. 
In expectation of the good time, when such worthies 
may be properly exa/ted, 
I remain, yours, 
Crop THe Consvuror,. 


PCLOOL IAD CLIFAEEELEDL OR 


THE ST. ALBANS'-STREET PLOT. 


ee 


ACQUAINTED as we long have been with the atroci- 
ties ofour country’s domestic enemies, we were but, little 
surprised to hear of the secret and diabolical machina- 
tions of the traitor’s committee in Ryder-street, where 
the tools of Horne Tooke, O’Connor, and Buonaparte 
have for some weeks daily assembled to devise means of 
deluding and inflaming the public mind, to arrange the 
plan of insurrection, to distribute the secret service-money 
of France ;* and as we verily believe to designate by dark, 


* We have been informed, but we do not pledge ourselves 
that the assertion is true, although we verily believe it to be so, 
that among various items in the Secretary’s account, delivered 
in afew days ago, upwards of 501. were charged as having Been 
expended in paying divers poor wretches for writing in chalk-— 
‘* Burdett for ever, and DAM his enemies ;” “* Liberty’ or 
Death ; *‘ No Piccadilly Butchers,” &c, &c. on all walls, 
railings, and gateways in and about the metropolis ; and a large 
sum towards defraying the expence of tearing down and cover- 
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but intelligible hints, the victims of projected murder; 
but great indeed, Was our astonishment, and bitter were 
our feelings when we learnt that these were not the only 
conspirators who were endeavouring to mislead the peo 
pleand triumph over their sovereign. 

We conceive a liberal opposition to the minister of the 
day to be not only useful, but essential, to the public 
weal: adifference of opinion, whether real or pretended, 
produces argument, and argument elicits truth : but when 
the opponents of the existing government are instigated 
by sordid motives, and have recourse to wicked means, 
when they sacrifice integrity, honour, and patriotism, to 
gratify avarice and ambition, they become, in effect, the 
abettors of treason, and the most dangerous enemies of 
their country. 

Notwithstanding we have always opposed and disap- 
proved the political tenets of the opposition members, we 
considered the greater part of them to be men of upright 
intentions and unimpeachable integrity; but we confess 
that our opinions,in this respect, have been materially al- 
tered since we became acquainted with the proceedings of 
THE ST. ALBAN’S-STREET CONSPIRATORS.* 





ing with mud all proclamations against the rioters, and all pla- 
cards, &c. tending to expose the views of the demagogues, be- 
sides several hundred pounds for SECRET SERVICES ! ! ![— 
Query, WHO furnishes the cash ? 

* Our readers will doubtless marvel how we gained our in- 
formation of the secret transactions uf the conspirators ; and we 
lament that we are prevented, by very obvious causes, from 
gratifying their curiosity. This much, however, we will tell 
them—the conduct of the most violent oppositionists, when 
Sir F. Burdett’s question was jirst agitated, alarmed and dis- 
gusted many of their adherents, and among others two particu. 
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In the month of January last the first-floor of No. 30, 
St. Albans’ Street, was taken and converted into a com- 


mittee-room, by the leading opposition members, where 
meetings have since been daily held for the purpose of 
arranging questions to perplex ministers, writing circular 
letters to their friends requesting ‘‘ their early attendance 
m the House of Commons” on particular days, “* when a 
division was expected to take place,” and, in short, to 
contrive and devise means of seizing once more upon all 
the high and lucrative offices of the state, and forcing 
themselves into the service of their sovereign. 

Mr. Abercrombie, the son of the immortal hero who 
gloriously fell on the plains of Alexandria, volunteered 
his services as manager of the press.. Most of the violent 
philippics against ministers which have appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle, were written by this gentleman, and 
sent, generally through the medium of the committee’s 
secretary, Mr. Lock of Lincoln’s Inn, to Mr. Perry. 

When it was reported that Mr. Canning, whose talents 
and firmness the opposition regard with envy and terror, 
was about to reassume his seat in the cabinet, Messieurs 
Abercrombie and Co, degraded themselves by writing the 
most contemptible falsehoods, and the basest calumnies 
against him that ever disgraced even the Morning Chroni- 
cle; againstLord Melville,they equally exerted themselves, 
and during the wholeof the enquiry relative tothe expe- 


lar friends of ours, who felt it to bea duty which they owed 
their country to expose and frustrate the sordid views of those 
whom they now discovered had no other object than the 
gratification of their own ambition and avarice, The truth 
of all and every fact contained in this statement we defy any 
man to coutrovert, from Mr. Bully Whitbread down to Mr. 
Secretary Lock, of Lincola’s Inv. 
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dition to the Scheldt their pens were incessantly employ - 
ed inendeavouring toin flamethe public mind against the 
ministers, andto obtain a majority against them by threa- 
tening those members who were inclined to vote in their 
favour with popular odium and vengeance. The para- 
graphs against Lord Chatham, and the supposed contradic- 
tory statements in his evidence, which appeared onthe same 
day and in the same words, in the ‘Times and the Chronicle, 
were allof St.Alban’s-street manufacture. Wespeak with 
confidence(for our friends saw them in manuscript) and indeed 
nearly all the modestassurances thatthe nation was unani- 
mous in favour of the opposition,which have rendered the 
latter newspaper,together with the British Press,wholly un- 
worthy of credit, were derived from the same disinterested 
source. Although the spleen of those highly respectable 
personages, the newspaper reporters, prevented Mr. 
W indham's speeches from appearing in the reports of the 
parliamentary debates, the committee found little diffi- 
culty in persuading the needy and venal editor of the Bri- 
tish Press to insert such of them as were calculated to be-. 
nefit the party in a conspicuous part of his papers. They 
were usually sent with a note from Mr. Lock tothe fol- 
lowing effect : | 





‘¢ Mr. L— is particularly requested to insert the inclosed 
in toemorrow’s Press and Globe.” 





Not contented with having published a list of the mi- 
nority and majority on Lord Porchester’s resolutions in 
all the opposition papers, with invidious additions* to 


*A other invidious additions the following werc truly 
absurd-—-Wood, T. brother-in-law to Viscount Castlereagh: 
Fitagerald, A. a@ brother of the commissioner of the Irish 
Stamps: Crawford, C. a general: Popham, Sir H. one of the 
planners of the expedition, &c, &c.. ‘They had put Sir Home 
down in the list of their hopefud ones. 
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the names of the latter, the committee ordered many hun- 
dred copies thereof to be printed on large sheets of fine 
wove paper. ‘These were sent, carriage free, to various 
persons in every considerable town in the kingdom, each 
parcel containing a note, of which the following is a 
copy : 

‘¢ The accompanying papers are transmitted to you by some 
frien:'s to the resolutions moved by Lord Porchester respecting 
the Walcheren expedition, in the expectation that you will 
also approve of them. In that case, they take the liberty of 
requesting you to give them circulation, that the country at 
large may be distinctly apprized of the different propositions 
coutended for by the opposite partics, as well as of the persons 
by whom they were respectively supported.” 


We believe these papers produced an effect very op- 
posite to that which was intended—those must have been 
‘idiots indeed who could not guess from whom they came, 
and the natural generosity of an Englishman always rises 
against those who endeavour to prejudice his mind by-un- 
fair and illiberal means. Mr. Yorke having accepted the 
tellership ot the Exchequer, and thereby vacated his seat 
in parliament, the opposition (as well as the traitors) 
were freed for a time from one of their most formidable 
enemies, aman not to be intimidated by threats of po- 
pular vengeance, and who dares act as his honest consci- 
ence dictates in despite of popular clamour; such a man 
was more to be feared than a whole host of timid,vacillat- 
ing epponents, and every possible exertion was accord- 
ingly made to prolong his absence from the field of poli- 
tical contest. Mr. Clifford,* the Aonest counsellor and 

* Mr. Clifford is said to be the best collector and manager of 
a mob in England—his transactions with the Isleworth millers 
will never be forgotten. Peter Finnerty’s practice in the Irish 


rebellion rendered him alse a most proper person to be employed 
on such an occasion, 
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bottle companion of Jew King, and the notorious Peter 
Finnerty, were actually hired generally to excite a mob 
against him, wherever he might endeavour to obtain a seat 
in parliament*, and oceans of ink were wasted in writing 
inflammatory paragraphs against him. Sincerely do we 
rejoice that all these nefarious exertions have failed, and 
that the country is again benefited and protected by the 
firm and honest counsels of Mr. Yorke. 

Disappointed in all their hopes, and defeated in all their 
base attempts by the decided majority in favour of minis- 
ters on the Walcheren question, some of the most 
hungry members of the St. Albans’ Street commit- 
tee begam to think seriously of endeavouring to 
attain their ends by leaguing with the profligate and 
desperate wretches, who, under the pretence of reform, 
were striving to overthrow the constitution of their coun- 
try. Mr. Brougham had already, at their desire and un- 
der their immediate inspection published a bong article on 
the state of parties in the Edinburgh Review, wherein he 
strongly recommended a union of the whigs and demo- 
crats;t and when Mr. Lethbridge’s motion against the 
outrageous conduct of Sir Francis Burdett was about to 
he taken into consideration, the committee in St. Albans’ 
Street regardless alike of the dignity of the House of Com- 
mons and the interests of their country, very coolly 
deliberated among themselves whether it would most 
promote their own sordid views to Oppose or sup- 
port the demagogue; and finally determined, as the 


* If this statement be untrue we can only say that Mr. Perry 
who mentioned the circumstance as a positive fact to a friend of 
ours is the author of the falsechood—we believe, however, that 
our readers may in this particular instance rely on his vera- 
city. 

+ More of this anon. 
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most effectual means of embarrassing ministers,to vote for 
his being simply reprimanded. Mr.Charles Wynne saga- 
ciously observed upon this occasion, that he hoped this 
stratagem would throw ministers into a minority. What 
are we to think of the patriotism or of the honesty of such 
cold-blooded,calculating politicians ? Sir Francis Burdett's 
subsequent conduct having excited the indignation of 
every honestmanin the kingdom, the opposition began 
to repent of their imprudence—they felt that by endea- 
vouring to palliate his original crime they had, in a great 
measure, identified themselves with him, and shared alike 
the execrations of the loyal. They had, immediately after 
the decision on the Walcheren question, written circu- 
lar letters to their friends in the country, requesting them 
to callcounty meetings to petition the king to remove his 
preseat ministers,or in other words,to reinstate All the Ta- 
dents in those places which they had proved themselves 
incapable of holding; but they were now convinced that 
all the arts of all their hirelings would be unable, in the 
present temper of the-public mind, to carry any resolu- 
tions in their favour, as appears from the following letter, 
addressed to the Hon. P.D.Burrell, Piccadilly, the original 
of which is now in our hands: 


Dean Burret, 
I am desired to say that,in consequence of the present state of 
the public mind and the uncertainty whether any other county 
would follow, it is thought advisable to suspend for a time all 


attempts to call a mecting in Lincolnshire. 


Yours ever, 
30, St. Albans’ Street, James Lock. 


Tuesday Morning.” 


Ata very full meeting of the conspirators it was resol- 
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ved to make another desperate attempt to force them- 
selves into the service of their king by humouring the pre- 
judices of the people, and holding out to them a delusive 
promise of Reform in Parliament.—The lust of power and 
place had triumphed over the haughty spirit of the Greys 
and Grenvilles, and to obtain their object they consented 
to yield, or rather appeur to yield, to the clamours of the 
ignorant multitude.—Mr. Brougham was requested to draw 
up a plan of Reform, which might answer as a tub to the 
whale without intrenching upon the influence of the fu- 


gure ministers—all pledges of going the whole length of the 
frantic reformists were to be carefully avoided, but suffi- 


cient grounds of hope were to be held out to the Burdet. 
tites to induce them to clamour for a change of Ministry, 
in order that the present servants of the crown might be 
intimidated into resignation. ‘The danger of attempting 
to carry their point by calling in the assistance of the mob, 
and inflaming them against those who possessed the con- 
fidence of their sovereign was not unseen, but the conspi- 
rators were playing a great game,and they did not hesitate 
to risk the peace, the prosperity, and, indeed,the very ex- 
istence of their country.—In the last week in April Mr- 
Brougham sent a copy of the following letter to the St, 
Albans’ Street committee, requesting that twelve fair co- 
pies thereof might be immediately made, and particularly 
desiring that it might be shewn to nobody.—Our friends in- 
formed us of the existence of this curious document, but 
were unable to procure us a copy—whether their having 
voted contrary to the wishes of the conspirators on one or 
two questions created some suspicionas to their complete 
devotion to the party,or whether it was considered of such 
vast importance by its author,that his injunction of secresy 
extended to all but a vhosen few we cannot determine: how- 
ever,what we could not obtain in London, a reverend friend 
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of Mr. Brougham's, to whom a copy wassent, enabled us to 
procure from Scotland—We have since seen another copy 
which is now in the possession of one of the members for 
the Borough of L—. We pledge our honors that the copy we 
present to our readers is genuine, although some of them 
will doubtless be a little surprized that such language, 
style, and we may add such nonsense, should be the pro- 
duction ofan Edinburgh Reviewer, and particularly of the 
author of the paper on the State of Parties which appeared 
in the last number of Messrs. Jeffery and. Co.’s repository 
of. mischief and criticism. 


Albany, London, April’ 28th, 1810. 
My dear Sir, 

Tue subject of parliamentary reform is so soon to come be- 
fore the House of Commons, and is oneof so great import. 
ance to the country, that I trust you will excuse or rather ap- 
prove of the anxiety which prompts me to ask the assistance 
of your opinion, in making up my own, and also in forming 
an estimate of the sense of the people in your neighbourhood. 

I shall begin by taking it fur granted, that some reform is’ 
desirable, and that the more the constitution of parliament 
can be improved the better.--The question is what, should be 
done in this,and how we shall have the best chance of doing most’ 
for the cause ?—I certainly shall not much withoot reluctance 
obtrude my opinions upon the House of Commons, and 1 am 
still more averse to be the author of any specific proposition 
on so grave asubject. But if I can persuade no one of better 
pretensions to undertake it; I am so deeply impressed with the 
ill consequences of persisting in the former erfors of reformers® 
to which I see the popular party out of doors more wedded 


* Mr. Brougham’s opinions appear to be somewhat changed, 
since he. wrote the article.on the State of Parties in the last 
Edinburgh Review; for then he declared that the people ought’ 
to be gratified in ali their wild ideas of reform!— VideKdinburgh 
Review, No. 30.p, 515. : 
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than ever, that I shall feel it my indispensable duty to | step. 
forward in order to save the cause froma certainty of being 
once more ruined by its friends. 

For half @ century the question has been agitated, and not 
without the support of all the most emisent men in parliament 
and the country ; strange to tell, no progress has been made— 
nota step gained ; at least not a step forward; nay, until 
very lately all care about it was gone, and the most important 
of questions excited no kind of interest.—This leads one to 
suspect a radical error in the plans and principles of the reform- 
ers, and J am persuaded that error is as foliows. 

They have dealt too much in generals—Their plans have 





been either too vague and undefined, or too large—so very 
large as to bear no stamp of caution, and give no fair hopes of 
success.—In all other branches of legislation, we go gently — 
reform evils gradually, and are content with doing the lesser 
good that is practicable rather than grasp at the greater, 
which is beyond our reach.—In this greatest and most momen. 
tous subject alone, we have no moderation—will be satisfied 
with nothing short of complete success, and are resolved to 
have all or nothing.—Hence many doubts of our really caring 
much about it—and many fears of our imprudence have 
arisen in the minds of those who do not doubt of our good and 
zealous intentions.— We have a constitution—not very perfect, 
certainly—but containing so much of excellence as should in. 
cline us rather to mend than to new model. Our House 
of Commons in particular is inadequate to its functions—but it 
affords so many rea! checks to the crown—so mach substan- 
tial protection to the people—that if its evils are not really 
quite incurable we should prefer healing to amputation. We 
should take the present system, and cure its defects—We have 
a machinery already, jet us improve it—let us at least try if it 
can be improved, befure we break it up, and try another on a 
principle quite different and unknown. I believe the question 
of changing the whole system of the representation, that is of 
the constitution, is the only one in the history of politics— 
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from a gencral law down toa road bill—which has never been 
discussed with any caution or fear—and never suggested to any 
man the necessity of going to work mending piecemeal, before 
you began with destruction and reproduction ; now, sceing 
this to have produced no good—and being a sincere friend of 
reform, I am for profiting by past experience, and trying what 
can be done in a new and more ordinary way. 

When Sir S. Romilly began to amend the bankrupt laws, he 
brought in a bill for subjecting freehold estates to the diligence 
of creditors—a most partial and narrow reform—and yet many 
thought it too large—so many that it was lost—and he only 
succeeded in carrying next sessions a very limited part of the 
same measure.—[lad he begun by moving for a general reform 
of all abusesin the law of Dr. and Cr. or even, like my worthy 
friend Mr. Brand, for a committee on the bankrupt laws, 
every trader in England would have been alarmed, and all law- 
yers, at the least, would have opposed him. So now in attempt- 
ing the reform of our crimioal law, he confines himself to 
the introduction of two measures, which, though important in 
themselves, bear so small a proportion to the whole abuses to 
be corrected, that zealots fur reform would scarcely concescend 
to Yook at them ; yet that great lawyer and enlightened senator 
well knows the danger of rapid legislation : he is aware that it 
may be worse to cure too quickly than to endure a litile long- 
er, and he can sve no reason for moving most swiftly on the 
most slippery grouad, when the precipice is nearest and the 
gulf deepest. A beginning is the great object, the first is here 
the step which costs: and above all things a sincere and virtuous 
reformer, one who wishes todo good and has a higher ambition 
than to make a nojse, one who wants to have a re- 
form and not aclamour, will avoid whatever may bring his 
cause into contempt or disrespect ; he will! therefore beware 
both of proposing plans whose magnitude may alarm, and of 
goihg so far all at once as to run the risk of doing irreparable 
mischief before experience can administer ite corrections, 
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Looking at the House of Commous with these views, my ob- 
ject would naturally be to find out its chief defects, and to at. 
tempt the remedy of these one by one. To propose no system, 
vo great praject, nothing which pretended even to the name of a 
plan, but to introduce in a temperate and cunciliating manner, be- 
fore the end of the sessions, one or two separate bills, intended 
to cure as many acknowledged evils, and to leave those bills for 
further discussion during the vacation, to let them die altoge- 
ther, if not approved of by the wiscr part of mankind, or to re. 
vive them next session with such improvements as the discussio» 
of the intervening summer might suggest. One might be given 
up and another carried, all time for reflection would be afford- 
ed, a decent caution at any rate would mark so grave @ pro- 
ceeding, and either the outrageous reformers of the day would 
see that parliament was disposed to amend itself, or the well- 
meaning part of their followers would sce it and be reclaimed. 
A man mast be blind to the state of public opinion not to 
think this a safer way of protecting parliament than those at 
present in vogue. He must be far gone in zeal not to see that 
this is the only attainable reform, and that any other, if attain- 
able, would be little desirable. | 

The first of these bills should be a Place Bill, not certainly 
to exclude the ministers and principal members of the boards 
from the House of Commons ; for their presence there is the 
best check to the executive, and is moreover the only conceiv- 
able way cf carrying on public business. But a bill for Ji- 
miting the numbers of inferior placemen—such as puisne lords 
of the Treasury and Admiralty, Board of Controul, and leaving 
the head of each and a leading member. Those inferior per- 
sons at present enjoy mere sinecures. They do nothing but 
vote, They are made lords of the Treasury, &c. not ]because 
there is any thing for them to do, or because they are fit for it 
if there were—but because they can get into parliament, and 
will by their offices be always within call and ready to vote. 
They are paid nominally for sinecure places—really for minis- 
terial votes, They are a dead weight on every division, be- 
cause being always on the spot, and well disciplined aud, paid, 
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they are equal to three times as many irregulars or volunteers. 
If fifteen or twenty of these were excluded, first, the boards 
would be filled with able officers, and would become effective ; 
and next, the overgrown influence of the House would be sen- 
sibly diminished. Secondly, .a bill fer reforming the represen- 
tation of the Scotch counties. In Scotland no law ever was 
passed similar to our statute of Westminster 3d., commonly 
called quia emptoris, and no check was ever imposed upon 
subinfeudations. Hence the real property of the land and the 
feudal superiority are quite distinct. and separable from each 
other. One man may hold, and does constantly hold thé supe- 
riori/y, and another the property. But the former alone can 
vote for a member. 
Itis as if a man were lord of amanor (in England) which 
was entirely parcelled oytin copyholds, and received in quit- 
rents, waifs, &c. 40s. yearly from his copyholders, without an 
acre of land in his manor, he alone could vote, hisrevenue being 
little more than nominal, while the copyholders would have no 
votes,though they might possess estates of £10,000 a year each. 
Thus in Scotlanda man sells his lands, and keeps his vote, or 
sells his vote and kee)s his land, and thus all the country mem- 
bers might be chosen by a few rich Jews born iu England, resid- 
ing in London or Amsterdam, or by one such Jew, This is an 
extreme case,* but the real evils are great. It has followed, 
first, that the votersare few in numbers, in the largest about 150, 
in others 40 or 50, in some 14 to 20, in one 11, in one asingle 
voter, and as it happens no person eligible, for the voter is a 
judge, and only votes lent can be elected, such at least was the 
case last election. Even in the most populous counties a come 
promise takes place between a few leading families, who can 
make more votes at pleasure, and in whose hands numbers of the 
existing votes are. 
Secondly, it has followed that many very wealthy landhold- 
ers in every parish have’no votes at all; but thirdly and chiefly 
that a traffic is established in votes, most hurtful both to the 


* Which never will exist butin Mr, Brougham’s imagination, E. 
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voter and the member, the country and the parliament ; for a 
man buys a vote in a county where there are few, avd where 
parties are nearly balanced. It is a source of revenue to him, 
it provides his children with cornetcies, cadetcies, writerships, 
his dependants with places in the excise and customs, his wi- 
dow and danghters with pensions. ‘The memberis a slave, sup- 
pose him ever so independent hintse!f, (and this is sapposing a 
great deal) he must be eternally at the minister’s levee for places 
to his voters, it isthe tenure by which he sits, and again he 
can only get those places by service in the House of Com- 
mons, he must be constantly at the vote, it is the tenure by which 
he gets his places, all the morning at Downing-street, at the mi- 
nister’s feet, all night in the house at the minister’s back, Such 
is his life, such must it be, but such it is in real fact. The 30 
Scotch county members areas regular io their attendance and 
votes as the 15 or 20 inferior placemen. You find them always 
there. Ina house of 70 members perhaps the average of the 
sessions, I dare venture to say you will find $0,Scotch, the right 
proportion being only 4 or 5, this includes the borough as well 
as county members, but I am speaking of the ldtter only. 

Now why should not this gross abuse be done away? Why 
not restore the Scotch counties to the same footing with the Eng- 
lish, which they originally had, and which they would still 
have had, if there had been a Jaw against subiofeudations made 
by the Scotch parliament. I will mention another fact though 
it may be juvidious. In the first division on Walcheren the op- 
position had 39 English county members, 26 Irish, and 5 
Scotch. The ministry 37 English county members, 26 Irish, 
and no less than 20 Scofch. 

In the other divisions, the majority of English county mem- 
bers was considerably greater, but the total of counties was for 
government by means of the Scotch members. 

The advantage of this plan would be, that ét pledges us to no 
English reform which any man objects to ;* it does little more 
than bring things to the former level between the two countries 






























* Mark this, reader, we beseech thee. E. 
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-—It is not vety unpopular. It was patronized by alarge society 
in Scotland in 1791 and 2, at the head of which were the chief 
baron and the lord advocate, (Mr. Dundas) now Chief Baron. 
It would greatly improve the character and situation of Scot. 
land, but chiefly it would tmprovs the parliament. Thirdly 
—-the English copyholders should be rendered electors on the 
same principle ; they are excluded on the same feudal principles 
which exclude the Scotch vassal proprietors, viz. because their 
ancestors were villains and vassals when the lesser barons first 
elected representatives ; they should clearly be allowed to vote, 
though the qualification might be made higher than in frechold- 
crs. But beyond this trivial change we are not called to go by 
previous and more important alteration of the Scotch rights of 
election,—Lastly—It is adviseable to lay -the foundation of 
a Scotch and English Borough reform, bat withinfinite caution, 
and avoiding a principle of disfranchisement above every thing. 
Edinburgh is the only Scotch town which chuses a member, 
the other towns are thrown into dictricts, each borough chusing 
a delegate, and the whole delegates from cach ‘strict chusing 
the member who represents the borough. All the boroughs, 
and Edinburgh and Glasgow as well as the rest, are quite 
close, the corporations or magistrates alone electing (to this 
there is one exception, viz. Sterling, which was thrown open for 
bribery 30 years ago.) Now it would be better to begia 
merely with giving Edinburgha popular election there. 

There are serious objectious to what at first might seem de- 
sirable, giving Glasgow a similar reform.—-For that town is 
qne of the boroughs, which elect a member amongst them, and it 
could not have its own election without disfranchising the 
others,——Edinburgh chuses a member itself, and in throwing 
it open, you only invade the rights of the corporation,—A 
change which would be a small price for the benefits to be pur- 
chased by it.*—The population of Edinburgh is very singularly 
composed. 8000 people without trade or manufactures, | with 
a large and enlightened body of lawyers and clergy, a famous 


* How greatly are the corporation of Edigburgh obliged to 
their countryman Mr. Brougham ! 
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and flourishing university, and the winter-residenee of all the 
considerable Jandholders in Scotland.—It is nearer what 
Dublin will be (from similar causes) than any other place in the 
empire—and itis peculiarly well calculated for a popular elec. 
tion. —Such an election would improve the elections all over 
Scotland, and thesuccess of the experiment, so partially tried, 
would secure a favourable reception for subsequent improve. 
ments. Moreover it would not commit you to any scheme of 
indefinite borough reform in England—it would only oblige you 
to give a representation to some one or twogreat towns, as Man- 
chester or Birmingham, as soon as some borovgh like Malden 
in Essex, lost its charter by expiration, which I believe will 
soon. happen there, or as soon as old Sarum could be purchase 
ed by the country. Butif you begin with a general Scotch 
Borough reform, you can see no end to its application in Eng. 
Jand—for why should old Sarum stand when it is disfranchised ? 

Disivanchisement is the word of all others to_ be avoided on 
the present occasion.—1t is the worst encmy of all practicable 
reform. 

Should it be determined to go beyond these partial and unam- 
bitious measures, the voluntary sale of some English boroughs 
and Scotch corporate rights might furnish the means of giving 
not only several! other towns, as Leeds or Sheffield, a represen. 
tation—but of adding to the county members, as by giving York. 
shire two or three, Lancashire one or two additional members. 
But for a first siep I am very clear that the four bills enume- 
rated above, or including a provision respecting Malden and 
Manchester, the five bills, are enough to begin with, and 
should satisfy the most sanguine reformer, who sincerely wishes 
an improvement in parliament—there let us stop, and see, 
and try.—In bringing forward such a plan we must give up all 
hopes of satisfying the more violent political reformers of the 
day.—They will call it a trick,a job, asubterfuge—a collusion, 
and every thing most opprobrious ; we shall be infinitely more 
abused than if we did nothing at all—what is worse such 
idle clamours will for a while dupe the well meaning reformer 
in most places.—But, in the end, we shallreciaim the latter 
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from the influence of their misleaders, and shall have the ulti- 
mate support of all whose honesty and good sense makes their 
support worth having. —[o such immediate clamours, howe. 
ver, must ithe temperate reformer expose himself, and for 
meeting such rewards must he make up his mind.—There is no 
help for it. Hada rational, a feasible seheme like the one 
above sketched out, been sooner proposed, in all probability 
they would not have existed, at least it is certain that the 
grounds for them would have been removed. 

Tam extremely desirous of your candid sentiments and those of 
your friends on the above outline. I have purposely avoided too 
many details,‘and even suppressed material parts of each bill, ia 
order to give it in the general, and more concisely, The pro- 
priety, for example, under the first measures of rendering places 
during pleasure, which.are conferred by boards as well as those 
granted by the crown, a ground for vacating aseat in parlia- 
ment, is too obvious to escape notice—they come clearly with. 
in the meaning of the statute. Why should a lordship of the 
treasury vacate (worth 1500I.), aud not the secretaryship 
worth thrice that sum ?+ | 

May i beg your early attention to this matter as it is my 
wish to make up my mind on it without delay.—I have only to 
add, that should the above plan be deemed adviseable, I shall 
endeavour to find some persons of due weight and considera 
tion to bring it forward,—lI shall be ready to assist and sup- 
port it, and my reason fur stepping forward with it, or for 
intending to propose it to parliament myself, should I ultimate. 
ly be satisfied with its soundness, and should | find no better 
persons to bring it forward, is my acquaintance with the subject 
in my professional capacity, both in attending election business 
in parliamentary committees, and in Scotch law practice. Be. 
lieve me with great regard Yours, very faithfully, 

Henry Baovan AM. 


* We cannot say much for the honorable gentleman’s con- 
Ciseness? E. 


+ The answer to this query is sufficiently obvious. £, 
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We donot say thatthis long epistle is wholly destitute of 
sense ; indeed, we will admit that it contains a few shrewd 
observations ; but we cannot compliment thewriter either 
on the elegance or perspicuity of his style, neither dc we 
think that his sentiments and principles reflect any honor 
on his head or heart. His candour is evidently affected ; 
he asks the opinions of othess, and at the same time en- 
deavours to influence their decisions ; his plan has been 
produced according to order, and its only object is to obtain 
a temporary popularity for those to whom he is indebted 
tor his seat in parliament, and from whom he expects to 
reeeive the wages of dependence. We again repeat that 
we are far from deprecating a liberal opposition to. the 
existing government; but as loyal subjects and sincere 
well-wishers to our country, we must protest agaist all 
attempts to inflame and arm the people against the 
CROWN, whether the motive be tooverthrow theconsti- 
tution, orto compel our beloved sovereign to take again into 
his service the GREYS and GRENVILLES, contrary to 
his wishes, and we will add contrary to the interests of 
the nation. 

Want of room obliges us to postpone an account of va- 
rious other base and dishonourable tricks by which the St. 
Albans’ -street conspirators have endeavoured to obtain 
their objects. Our friend has promised to furnish us with 
numerous other documents, for hejustly considersthatthere 
ean be no moral impropriety in betraying the machina- 
tions of those who are sacrificing every honourable, every 
gentlemanly feeling at the shrine of ambition and avarice. 
Had he earlier known their disposition and propensities, 
he never would have attached himself tosuch an unprin- 
cipled—such an heartless party, although he rejoices with 
us thathe has thereby been enabled to expose, and we 
hope, to frustrate their sordid and nefarious plans. 

May 29, 1810. 
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VISIONS IN THE TOWER. 


Communicated in an Epistle to Mr. H— T-——ke. 








Now o’er half the world,» 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
‘The curtain’d sleep. [ Shakespeare. 


a 








OT ke, this gloomy prison seems 
To be the very house of dreams; 
And fearful, fearful ones have haunted, 
A soul that ne’er before was daunted, 


Scarce had thy friend his wish attain’d, 
And the dark tower of *Junivs gain’d : 
Crown’d with the multitude’s applause, 
A seeming patriot in their cause ; 


Scarce had the doors, which close me round, 
Ceas'd ‘on the grating hinge to sound; 
When sunk my soul in dire dismay 

I wanted, T—— ke, that ehearing ray, 
Which gilds misfortune’s gloomiest day ; 


That upright consciousness of heart, 
Which e’en in death can joy impart; 
Which makes the read Patriot feel, 
That edgeless falls a tyrant’s steel. 


* The Tower of London is said to have becn built by Julius 
Cesar. 
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Visions in the Tower. 


But conscience, knocking at my breast, 
Cried—* here no Pseupo Parriors rest : 
** No tyrant bends th’ imperious brow; 

*“ Offended Justice bidsthee bow: | 


* The mask will fall, thy heart disclos’d 
“* And all the hypocrite expos'd ; 
** Curses succeed the public breath, 
“ Contempt, and infamy, and death.” 


These gloomy thoughts possess’d my mind, 
When, born upon the passing wind, 
The whizzing shot of death was heard, 
’*T was then, O T ke, my soul was.scar’d. 








Not all thy lessons could impart, 
One ray of comfort to my heart; 
Altho’ my mind for blood prepar’d, . 
I felt that conscience would be heard ; 
Still, still I hear her-—*' blood ts shed, 
And mMuRvER rests upon thy head.” 


At length I rous’d me once again, 
And to ambition gave the rein; 
Saw in the bright perspective flame, 
The glorious prize at which 1 aim; 
Recall’d thy words, review’d thy plan 
Again became the PeopLr’s man. 








Bat the first step in blood,O T——ke, 
Was dreadful—and my purpose shook, 
But having dipp’d I shrink no more, 
And boldly venture from the shore ; 
Hence then, I cried, unmanly fear, 

Ner more ambition’s purpose scare! 
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Thus a fair nymph, the chrystal brook, 
J\ pproaches with a timid look; 
At first her tender foot she laves, 
Then plunges fearless mid the waves. 


Thus did I cheer my hardening heart, 
But as the beams of day depart, 
And brooding nightsurrounds, and flings 
IDark visions from’ her raven wings; 
Then with the day’s fatigue opprest, 
I sink to sleep but not to rest; 
Dreams haunt my senses, sent from heli, 
Mysterious, horrible to tell. 


VISION THE FIRST. 


Methought as at thy festive board 
{Which | myself with nectar stor’d) 
I sat, with Wardle at my side, 
{A man with front of brass supplied, 
But whom, ne'er shone fair Wisdom’s rays on) 
And C-~bb-t, TRUMPETER OF TREASON} 
While near us rang’d on either hand, 
The grimly pseudo-patriot band, 


Thyself, the hoary chief of Faction, 
Arous’d each daring soul to action, 
Whenas around my eyes I threw, 

The lights burnt wavering dim and blue, 
At length their sickening lustre fled, 
And awful darkness round us spread, 


Then sudden on the shades of night, 
A form resplendent burst to sight, 
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Not Gorgon’s self, nor Demon fell, 
Pall’d in the dunnest smoke of hell, 
Could so our dastard souls have shaken, 
Ali shrunk, with horror overtaken, 
Each, had not fear forbade, had fled, 
Audin earth’s centre hid his head: 


In naked majesty she stood, 


4 With more than mortal charms endow’d ; 
a | The lightning of hereye severe, 
y Woke burning guilt, and chilling fear, 
: Upon her breast, a sun more bright 
Than that which gives to mortals light, 
Dazzl'd the senses ; in her hand, 
| Which waving high, bespoke command, 
= A radiant mirror she displayed ; 
‘By She bade me look and I obeyed ; 
ic - Starting, aghast, in dire affright. . 


{ half withdrew my blasted sight. 

3 Again I look’d, and tho ’tis strange, 
4 | I knew myself amid the change; 

No more a patriot’s smiling grace 
Adorn’d my now distorted face ; 

No more the charm persuasive hung 
In honied accents on my tongue; 

My form, a serpent’s I behold, 

In many ascaly volume roll’d, 
While hissings, from my pois’nous jaws, 
Awaken’d vengeance on me draws. 


Once more I rais’d my fearful eyes, 
W rnithing in death, the monster fies ; 
Its parted head now Inss’d no“more, ' 
While blood and poison stain’d the floor. 
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My shuddering soul now turn'd to thee ; 
Where else for comfort should she flee ? 
But thou wert sunk within thy chair, 

Thy sight was fix'd im vacant stare, 
W hile the fair seraph vision ey’d 
Thy shrinking form, she sternly cried, 


** When man attains toe hoary age, 
And poison draws from learning’s page, 
W hoever treads the path of strife; 

A treacherous friend in private life ; 
At 
Which scarce he wishes to conceal, 


rr 


lo heedless youth, who pouuts the way 





r tothe public weal, 


To lead his erring feet astray, 

His hairs, tho’ silver’d o’er with age, 
Contempt, not reverence, engage ; 
Justice tho’ slow, o’ertakes his crimes, 
And thus he stands to future times.” 


She said, and straight thy elbow chair 
Began a pedestal to rear ; 
W hereon, in characters of flame, 
Indelible, inscrib’d thy name, | 
And this short sentence I desery, 


‘ To HOARY AGE ANDINFAMY. 


Thy harden’d forin seem’d chang’d to stone, 
Yet still thy eyes malignant shone ; 
But so repulsive, that e’en I 
Did from my old preceptor fly. 
A demon thou in every look, 
Yet still, in every feature, ‘T-—e. 
How hideous vice, expos'd to day, 
When Trurn, thus strips its mask away ! 
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Those who companions were before, 
As toads and serpents crawl'd the floor ; 
While C—bb-tt, near me, belching fire, 

A dragon lay, in many a spire. | 

I started, trembled, shrieked, and wept, 
While shiverings o’er my body crept; . 
Cold drops upon my forehead stood, 

And to my heart recoil’d the blood. 


VISION THE SECOND. 

Once more I clos’d my aching eyes ; 
Still did portentous visions rise. 
In dreams with ease the scene is chang’d, 
I thought, that unrestrain’d I rang’d 
Throughout my prison. Unattended 
[ to the vaulted ceil descended; 
Where the reGaira of the nation, 
Is careful kept from spoliation, 
1 look’d around, another *BLoon, 
Unseen, I midst the treasure stood. 
Th’ imperial crown, a glorious prize, 
There sparkled to my longing eyes. 


°° 


‘Trembling my glancing eye I flung 
Where the dread sword of Justice hung, 
As eagerly J seized the crown, 

And on my temples press’d it down ; 
When lo I felt, oh wondrous dream! 
Warm blood adown my temples stream ! 
I sprang, iv horror from my bed, 


Tustinctively 1 felt my head. 


My worthy friend, "twas crown’d indeed, 
Nor did my throbbing temples bleed } 


* Col, Blood, who made an atlempt tocarry off the crown, 
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A briny flood my shirt besmear’d, 

. And ran, like oil, o’er Aaron’s beard ; 
But mortified and disappointed, 
B tt was not the Lord's anointed. 





Drench’d in the chill, unsavoury flood, 
Who, who could paint me as I stood, 
{O Rowlandson, ’twould mock thy pencil) 
When first I felt the vile utensil. 
The diadem ! Oh hateful thing ! 
That crown’d the proud Rerormer’s Kine? 
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HINTS TO A CIVIC SHERIFF. 


Dear Brock, 


I CONGRATULATE thee most sincerely on thy late lucky 
escape, for surely never was man nearer running his head 
into a halter than thyself, and f hope thou art right grate- 
ful to thy brother sheriff for preserving thy precious wind- 
pipe uninjured. Thou artin thine own conceit a man 
learned in the law, but verily thine own conceit marvel- 
lously deceiveth thee. Thou didst think thyself placed 
by the law above all other conservators of the peace, and 
that thou wert impowered to resist the authority of the 
justices, and with the vagabonds whom thou hadst collect- 
ed,and whom thou styledst the posse comitatus to force the 
military, whom they had called in to preserve the peace, 
to quit their station before the doors of thy friend the de- 
luded and deluding baronet; now had thy colleague in 
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office permitted thee to act upon this opinion thou 
would’st, in all probability, lave had thy head exalted 
above thy fellow citizens. That thou may’st not err in 
like manner hereafter, I have here written down for thy 
instruction what read/y is the law of the land in such cases, 
and I trust, after the perusal of my epistle, thou wilt better 
understand the duty of a sheriff, and not run thy head into 
further danger. 

By the 13th Henry 4th, c. 7. which is the first statute 
that relates to calling out the posse comitatus in case of 
riots, itis enacted 

“ That ifany riot, assembly, or rout of people against 
the law be made in any part of the realm, then the sus- 
TICES OF THE PEACE, three or two of them, and the sheriff 
or under sheriff of the county where such riot, assembly, 
or rout shall be made shall come with the power of the said 
county to arrest them andthem shad? arrest.” And by the 
same statute the Justices are empowered, and the (wo nearest 
of them, and the sheriff compedled, under penalty of £100 to 
enquire into the causes of the said riot and to try the ofs 
tenders. The 2d of Hen. 5. c. 8, relative to the awarding 
of commissions to enquire of a riot and of the default of 
justices therem, rehearses tle greater part of this act. 

Now itis evident from this that the sheriff is subordinate 
to the justices of the peace, and that in fact he has no 
power in this particular but in conjunction with them.—See 
also 17 R. 2c. 8. 2 Inst. 193. 

It is laid down by a great law authority that “ a sheriff 
is BOUNDez officio to pursue and take all rrasrors,felons 
and other misdoers, aud commit them to gaol for safe cus- 
tody. Vid.Jac. L, Dict. art. Sheriff. stat. 1 Mary. 2, stat. 
iS. Hemay not act as an ordinagy justice of the peace, he 
being in many respects the servant of thejustices. 
What dost heu think of thyself now, brother Block 
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Dost not blush that thou shouldst have presumed to dic- 
tate to thy masters? Dost thou not tremble at the dan- 
gers thou so narrowly escapedst ? and art thou not asham- 
ed at having so ill performed the duties of thy of- 
fice? Lord Coke says it is the duty of a sheriff or 
other minister of justice, having the execution of the king’s 
writs and beimg resisted im endeavouring to execute 
the same, to raise such a power as may enable them to 
quell such resistance, though it is not lawful for them to 
raise a force for the execution of a civil process unless 
they find resistance. 2 Inst. 193. 3 Inst. 161. 

Now thou wilt be pleased to remember that the force 
which thou hadst the audacity to raise was not intended, 
nor employed by thee, to gue// the resistance, but to protect 
the rnesisteR!—Adieu, God mend thee! 

Thine till Arropos or Jack Kercna shall cut the 
line of thy existence, 

Lecirer. 

Westminster, May 19th, 1810. 


PP IP RI LELOVL OL EL 


LORD FOLKESTONE’S CONSISTENCY, 





MR. SATIRIST, Wednesday, May 19th, 1810. 


It cannot have escaped the notice of your readers that 
a certain little lord, commonly called, by courtesy, Vis- 
count FoLKesTone, has been one of the most violent as- 
sailants (as far as his little means would allow) of Mr. 
Yorke for his motion relative to Gale Jones, and for his 
enforcing the standing order relative to the exclusion of 
VOL. VI. 4 fF 
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strangers from the gallery of the House of Commons, 
aud thatthe aforesaid little lord is at present one of the most 
violent opponents of the privileges of parliament ; they 
must therefore be highly gratified by the perusal of the 
following extracts from the Parliamentary Reports in 
Cobbeti’s Register, Feb. 20th, 1802, which will be found 
highly creditable to his little lordship’s consistency. 


Yours, very much, 
Memory. 
* Friday, Feb. 12th, 1802. 


“ PRIVILEGE. 


* Lorp FoL_kestone rose to call the attention of the 
house to a circumstance materially affecting its dignity 
and privileges. His lordship said, that he wished the 
introduction of this subject had fallen to thelot of some 
member of greater experience than himself, as he was 
aware, if the House should concur with him in opinion, 
some further proceeding thereon would be necessary. Of 
the breach of privilege daily committed in publishing the 
debates of that House, he did not mean to complain, though 
he by no means justified it, AND COULD NOT AGREE 
with those gentlemen who apprehended evil consequences from 
a SUPPRESSION of the practice. The newspapers, howe- 
ver, not content with giving reports of the proceedings of 
that House, had taken upon them to insert disquisidions on 
the parliamentary conduct of its members, which wasa DI- 
RECT AND DARING ATTACK UPON THE PRI- 
VILEGES OF THE HOUSE, AND, AS SUCH, CAL- 
LED LOUDLY FOR REPREHENSION, He held in 
his hand, he said, a newspaper, called the “ True Briton,” 
dated the 10th of February, in which were several para- 
eraphs, referring to the debate of Monday evening last, 
and containing remarks on the character and conduct. of 
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two members* of that House, which, he trusted, would not 
pass unnoticed. The paragraphs which he had men- 
tioned, alluded to the debate of Moriday last, relative to 
the army extraordinaries, and spoke of two of the mem- 
bers who delivered their sentiments on that subject, in 
language so gross, that he would not intrude the reading 
of it upon the House, (a loud cry of “ read, read.”) His 
lordship then read the paragraphs, and observed, that he 
Was convinced he was only doing his duty in bringing 
this subject before the House.” 
Political Register, vol. i. page 129. 

Mr. Martin, one of the members alluded to, having 
expressed his contempt of the aspersions contained in the 
paragraphs, and the Speaker having observed that there 
was no motion before the House, the discussion was 
dropped; but the editor of the J'rue Briton having at- 
tempted to defend himself in his paper of the following 
day, his little lordship, on the succeeding Monday, agairi 
called the attention of the House to the same subject; 
and his speech on the occasion is thus reported by Cob- 
bett : 

“* Monday, Feb. 15,1802. 
* PRIVILEGE. 

‘* Lord Folkestone said, he would trespass upon the in- 
dulgence of the House fora few moments, to recal to their 
attention a subject which, it would be recollected, he had 
thought it his duty to bring forward on Friday last.. He 
had then stated what appeared to him to bea gross breach 
of their privileges, but he had not then thought proper to 
prosecute the subject, and for two reasons : the one was, 
that he hoped some gentleman better qualified than him- 
self, would have undertaken it; the other was, the hopes 
he entertained that the persons connected with this kind 


* Precisely Gale Jones’s case. 
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of publication, wold have taken the hint from the ob- 
servations which he then made. In both these hopes he 
had been disappointed. With regard to the first, he 
found that delicacy had prevented other gentlemen from 
interfering in what he had taken up. In the second hope 
also, he had been disappointed, but in a different way, 
and it was with great surprize that he found in the same 
paper of the next day, anstead of an apology, a justifica- 
tion, on grounds in which was claimed the right of doing 
itas the right of Englishmen. The privileges of the House 
were then come to an issue, and the question now stood ona 
different ground. We conceived that if no notice had 
been taken of it, it might have been supposed that the 
House had overlooked the offence; but now that notice 
had been taken of it, and these persons had attempted to 
justify their conduct, he thought it was necessary in defence 
of the privitear, which the House had auways claimed 
and maintained, to proceed farther. He therefore proposed 
to move a resolution. upon the subject, and he believed 
the regular way, upon such occasions was, to give in the 
paper to be readat the table, after which he should make 
« motion thereon.” Lord Sheffield moved that the gallery 


should be cleared.” 
Cobbett’s Political Register, vol. i. page 133. 


PRLALOPELELEPOREDECRL? 


SPECIMENS OF PUFFING. 





Str, 
1 was applied to by a fiddling singingemaster, a few 
weeks back, to write a splendid account of the wonder- 
ful performances of a young lady under his tuition, who 
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was (as he assured me) about to astonish and delight the 
inhabitants of our southern counties. I was instructed 
to represent her as far superior to the inimitable Billington 
in point of science, delicate execution, and sweetness of 
tone, and as greatly excelling the great Catalani, in power 
and compass of voice, and in the beauty and elegance of 
-her person. Now, Sir, as I was destined to remain ata 
distance of more than two hundred miles from the scene 
of action, these specific instructions were extremely ne- 
cessary ; particularly as I had never seen the young lady 
but twice before, when she seemed to me not only petite, 
but rather awkward, and though she certainly possessed 
a powerful voice, it appeared to have been ruined by the 
bad taste and ignorance of her master. 

I determined to take as a model for my projected puff 
the most rare production of “ a sweet scientific warbler,” 
who * when she came to speak the language of the an- 
nouncing Angel, soared into a sublimity of tone and 
voice,’ grand and impressive beyond any thing of 
the kind ever before witnessed even from a Mara or a 
Briurneron ;”* and accordingly prepared the follow- 
ing panegyric for the Morning Post. 

« On Friday evening last Miss Fearnone, as previously 
announced in our paper of Tuesday last, arrayed in all 
those charms which nature has so profusely lavished upon 
her elegant little person, made her first entré at our theatre, 
amidst the earth-and-heaven-rending plaudits of a most 
crowded and brilliant audience, who had assembled to 
witness, with rapture unconfined,her stupendous, astound- 
ing, and heart-subduing exertions. Her Italian bravuras, 
which she sung in Bickerstaff’s English opera of Love in a 

Village, far surpassed any thing we ever before heard,even 


* Vide the Morning Post of January 31st, 1810, 
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from a Billington or a Catalani, and in her English songs 
she not only excelled those enchanting syrens, butexceed- 
ed, as far as we cun recollect, every thing that has ever 
been executed by Cherubin or Seraphim; and we doubt 
not but the heavenly choir must have regarded with ad- 
miration, and perhaps with envy, the superior talents of 
this earthly angel, this sweet scientific warbler! On Mr. 
Robham, who first brought forward Miss Fear-none, and 
to whom the universe is, or will be, indebted for such supe- . 
rior gratification, an eulogium would be superfluous! All 
know the prodigious effects of his fiddle-stick ; whether 
itbe wagged ‘ Soft pity to infuse ;’ ‘to swedl the soul to 


rage; or ‘to kindle soft desire,’ it is alike attractive and 
enchanting. 


‘* Long may he live to amuse us upon earth, and when 
the world shall be destined to deplore his loss, may he 
become (for no man is better qualified for the Post) the 


leader ofa band in Elysium.” 

Such, Mr. Satirist, was the PUFF which I, with the 
most intense study, and after many unsuccessful attempts 
completed. I thought, and still do think it achefd’e@uvre : 
Judge,then,my chagrin when! discovered that only a part 
of it was inserted in the Morning Post by Mr. ROBHAM ; 
whothought proper to mingle some of my choicest beauties 
with a huge collection of more hyperbolic, but, inmy opi- 
nion, less elegant sentences of his own. You will greatly 
oblige me by inserting the whole of my original article in 
The Satirist, that a just and enlightened public may have 
an opportunity of comparing our respective productions, 
and of determining which possesses the more brilliant ta- 
lents for puff-making, Mr. ROBHAM, or 

Your very obedient servant, 


The Seven Dials, Henry Hoaxer. 


May 20th, 1810. 
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REGULA MARITALES; : 


OR, 


RULES FOR CONJUGAL FELICITY. 





Facilis descensus Averni : 
Noctes atque dies patet atri janua Ditis; 
Sed revocare gradum.... &c. &. &. &e. 
Vino. Ain. VIL 126. 


The way to the devil is éasy and plain ; 
But ’tis devilish aukward ¢o turn back again, 





{ Addressed to all Modern Benedicts.\ 





GENTLEMEN SATIRISTS, 

Ienterep the “ happy” state of matrimony many 
years ago, and am now a widower. It is our duty to be 
contented with our present condition and thankful for 
every event.—I am perfectly resigned and satisfied. Ho- 
ney-moons are not lasting, and I never cared much for 
cloying sweets. My late deary and I jogged on with 
tolerable complacency side by side, over rough and 
smooth ground, foul and fair weather, through evil and 
good report ; we had our private reasons for not claiming 
the “ flitch” at Dunmow, and I despised the“ horns” 
at Highgate. My wife was neither an angel nor a devil in- 
carnate, though she would often smile like the one, and 
frown like the other: but, de mortuis nil nisi bonum is a 
generous maxim. I hope the good soul is comfortable, 
at last; 1 confess | am quite so: and, now, gentlemen, 
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of the yoke! post tot naufragia tutus, safe ashore myself, 
| would fain offer to you some plain instructions, by the 
adoption of which, Ido seriously believe many of you 
may, in due time, reach also the calm, the blissful haven 
of freedom, of widowhood, of repose. 

Gentlemen, I doubt not you may have entertained ex- 
travagant notions of the joys and pains of matrimony. 
nay, [ dare swear by the manes of my departed spouse, 
some of you may even have imagined it to exhibit scenes 
of perfect bliss or perfect misery. No such thing, gen- 
tlemen, believe me; yet I will not deny ¢hat several hus- 
bands, by right management and by keeping the trump 
cards in their own hands, have at pleasure made their 
better halves fancy themselves alternately in Purgatory 
and Elysiuny, in Heaven or in “ a place not fit to be mention- 
ed to ears polite.” Allow me to introduce my instructions, 
gentlemen, without farther ceremony. , 

I remain, gentlemen, 
Your consoled consoler, 
PuILoGuc. 


RULES. 
I. 


La wedlock, it has universally been admitted, man and 
wife are fairly pitted against each other,like prize-fighters, 
by mutual assent and consent. Therefore, as the males, 
gentlemen, assert your supremacy: i.e. Let every hus- 
band always shew himself close, harsh and mysterious to 
his rib, when they are solus cum solé; let him studiously 
quiz her most serious opinions, no matter whether he 
comprehend them or not ; wrong or right, let him strug- 
gle manfully against the stream of her ratiocination, and 


bluntly inveigh against /ovey’s “ stupid blunders.” 
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II. 


For the same imperious and unanswerable reason, gen- 
tlemen, (and | can discover no other valid or plausible rea- 
son whatever,) L would advise every husband who fears 
the superiority of his wife’s intellects, always to demon- 
strate his sovereign contempt for her and her remarks, in 
the mast unequivocal manner, when together with her in 
general companies. Should the patient dame, however, 
persevere to act and speak consistently, let her liege lord 
and master again and again tax her with ignorance, ten. 
derly apologize for her mistakes to the campany, and bur. 
ry away with her before his own talents become the gub- 
ject of indignant investigation. ‘Thus he will not fail to 
excite admiration and gurprize: and Young informs ys, 
very emphatically, that ‘* wonder is txvoluntary praise.” 


ill, 


Every husband, as such, has a right to be jealoug of his 
privileges and prerogatives; he has, moreover, a right to 
shew his spirit at all hours, in the’assertion and display of 
unlimited supremacy. Who would be {f henpecked ?» 
Who would be thought a“ Jerry?” Thétefore, gentle- 
men, let me intreat you to let no compunctious visitings 
of humanity induce you to overlook an imputed fault in 
your household, in your wife, your children, or your ser- 
vants. On the slightest provocation, burst forth in pas- 
sionate expressions towards the former, especially before 
your bosom friend: and eagerly twit er with censures, 
loud and deep, upon any suspicion of blame, when you 
think your menials are within egr-shot. 


IV, 


Howmany Sampsons have fallen by female tattle! Lg 
yOL. VI, 4¢ | 
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every food husband keep his wife constantly in the dark, 
with regard to hie actions, plans, views, hopes, and fears. 
Is she not a woman? Can a woman keep a secret? Yes, 
one: that of her age. 


V. 
A wife, as Petruchio elegantly assures the ladies, 


Is a man’s goods, his chattels ; she is his house, 
His household-stuff, his field. his barn, 
His horse, his ox, bis ass, his amy thing :” * 


Remember this hint, gentlemen; and let every act of 
assiduity,of forethought, of tencerness, of artless affection, 
on the wife’s part, be always sullenly taken by her propri- 
etor as a simple act of acknowledged duty. Milton, and the 
Burdettites now a days, concur with Johnson in opinion, 
that ““ Woman is born for slavery, and Man only for re- 
bellion.” 


VI. 


Now, that ygu are married “ for better, for worse,” and 
your deary cannot help herself, lay aside the fopperies and 
vanities of dressy courtship. 4 beard looks manly, a 
Brutus head shews a patriotic turn, soiled linen and dusty 
cloaths atlord symptoms and tokens of philosophy. Leave 
the gewgaws of a toilet to your wife; but, perhaps she may 
learn to imitate you. 


VIL. 


I presume you all pride yourselves in being Britons, 
free born, and so forth. But, what is freedom, ifit be 
not exhibited? Gentlemen! all free husbands should 
the depravity of which the heart of a methodist,and,I trust 


* Taming of the Shrew, Act III. Scene II. 
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belong to some party-club: be it a club of free-masons_ 
of free-thinkers, of free-livers, or of free-drinkers, —we 
will not cavil about names and titles. A CLUB is@ 
cCLup, all the world over; andan Luglish club is inva- 
riably supported best by feasting. Many city orators eat 
their way to preterment : 


** Heard ye the din of dinner bray, 
‘ Knife to fork, and fork to knife! 
‘ Unnumber’d Waitumans, in the civic strife, 
“ Through fish, flesh, pies, and pu dings cut their way.” 


Our great forefathers had alaudable custom of dis« 
cussing political questions twice over; viz. first over 
their cups when drunk, and then fasting when sober.— 
The practice is not obsolete, as Jack Fuller, M. P. can 
testify. Now, gentlemen, as often as you reel home» 
brimfull of politicks and liquor after a boozing match, 
retire sans cerémone to your nuptial couches. Your 
wives will gratefully recognize this fresh proofof your 
delicacy towards them, and, should you become crop- 
sick, will caress you with redoubled fondness. //us és 
natural: for, suffer me to ask you, what patriot is not 
himself charmed with the soft embraces of a drunken, 
qualmish, and delirious mate? Sedulously, however, 
avoxl even the appearance of uxoriousness at any other 
season. 


VILL. 


«“ An Englishman’s house is his caste.” A castle, gen- 
tleman, is well known to bea fortress, a place of defence, 
a station of care, of distrust, of watchfulness, of gloomy 
reserve, of unremittedcaution, and not of jollity andcom- 
fort. eave yeur “ quips, and cranks, and wanton 
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wiles” at the club, therefore; invest your brows with 
the majesty of muddled study ; and enter your hall-doors 
as if you thought them the portals of a “ Bastille. 


IX, 


As your wife is your bosom friend, your plaything, and 
your poppet,—in short, at the very best, the mere object 
of ‘daliiance,—let her know you consider her as such, and 
as such on/y. Inasullen fit of spleen, spurn her endear- 
ments: in a wild fit of animal attachment, whelm her 
in Wanton gaiety with your kindness. Publickly and pri- 
vately do this. Isshe not your * * * * * * Wire ?Pl!! 
Be more circumspect towards your harlot, indeed : for 
she may otherwise disdain you, inhertarn: Your wife 
may stall prove faithful to your bed. 


X. 


Conjugal caresses are the mysteries of honourable love, 
Biab them out over a bottle. Why keep the knowledge 
of your happiness from your friends? The subject is so 
instructive, too, to young men. I appeal to the me- 
mory of Sir R. W. Bart. if lam not here correct, and I 
profess my mind not bigoted or prejudiced against con- 


YVietion. 


** Cornigeri hee sat erit vestrum ceciaisse poetam. 
PHILOGUG. 


ee ee A 


MEMOIRS OF A MISSIONARY. 


Mr. Satirist, 
As you continued for so long a period to insert the 
Coxressions of a Merdopist, for which the public 1s 
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\inder very considerable obligations to you, I presume 
that the following fragments, which appear to have been 
intended for publication, had the writer lived to complete 
and connect them, will not be unacceptable to you; since 
it seems to be your object to detect and expose the hy po- 
crisy of those who assume an appearance of superior sanc- 
tity as a cloak for depravity, and impiously degrade reli- 
gion into a mere commodity of trailic and speculation. If 
the papers which I enclose, should in any degree contri- 
bute to promote this end, the writer will have made 
some atonement for his vices; and however profligate he 
may have been himself, will have done the public some 
service by disclosing the secrets of the association of 
which he had been a member. ‘Though on other ac- 
counts little deserving consideration, itis to be regretted 
that he did not live to complete his work, and that the 
suddenness of his death has rendered even the greater part 
of his papers of little use, as a very considerable portion 
of them consist merely of hints and short memoranda in- 
telligible only to himself. 

All that is known of him, further than appears in his 
own account, is that, upon returning from his last mission 
to Africa, he had been very active in propagating the no- 
tion entertained by most of the native tribes of Africa and 
India, that all monkies can speak, but refuse to do so, for 
fear that they should be set to work. In consequence of 
his representations, the missionary society had resolved on 
a mission to the Orang-outangs, and had entrusted the 
conduct to him. But while he was waiting at Liverpool 
for a passage to Africa, he was missed one night from his 
lodgings; and was not heard of again till a Coroner's Jury 
sat on his body, which was found dead m a common 
brothel; when it appeared from the evidence of the 
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sea-nymph, with whom he had passed the hours of night, 
and the testimony of the persons of the house,which it was 
found he had been in the reguiar habit of frequenting, 
that his death was produced by sutfocation inconsequence 
of excessive drinking ofspirits. ‘The event was early made 
known to the elect, of whose communion he had been a 
member, but they affected to disbelieve the identity of 
the person found, toavoid the scandal which such a cir- 
cumstance would bring on their purity. 

As noone, therefore, took any concern in the affairs 
of the deceased, the good woman of the house where he 
had lodged was at a loss how to dispose of the trifles 
which he had left in his lodgings. They were, indeed, 
apparently of very little value, and were, therefore, not 
taken much care ol. Amongst them were several loose 
papers, which, after having been thrown about for a year 
or two were partly lost or destroyed; when, during a 
short stayat Liverpool about two months since, happeu- 
ing to lodge at this house, I accidentally met with one of 
the fragments that IT now send you. ‘This exciting my 
curiosity, | made enquiry respecting it, which led to the 
account | have given you above of the writer, and saved 
the remainder of his MSS.from destruction. Incomplete as 
they were left by the writer,whose memoirs they profess to 
contain, and rendered still more imperfect by the. circum- 
stances which have mentioned, it still appeared to me that 
there was matter in them of suflicient interest and impor- 
tance to deserve publication ; particularly as most of the 
circumstances detailed in them are corroborated by the ac- 
counts of the transactions of the missionaries published by 
authority of the society. ‘The contempt which the writer 
constantly expresses for those who had so long been the 
dupes of his affected zeal and counterfeit sanctity, exhibits 
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ofa methodist only, is capable: and the malicious satis- 
faction with which he speaks of the success of his hypo- 
crisy, and anticipates the mortification of the pious dupes 
that trusted him, is truly diabolical: while in the perfect- 
est spirit of methodism he resolved to wear the mask till it 
could no longer be of service to him and in the grave 
alone enjoy the triumph of his duplicity. 

Not to forward such designs, but as throwing new light 
on the character of methodism, I send you these papers 
for publication. Many passages which were grossly li- 
centious or blasphemous I have erased: you will of course 
use your own discretion with respect to other parts, tliat 
may on other accounts be objectionable, 

Farewell, 
May 20th, 1810. An Ovp Frienp. 


MEMOIRS OF A MISSIONARY. 

° 4 , : . ? * They were the 
dullest rogues that ever lived—nothing upon earth could be 
easier than to impose upon them: no abusrdity was 
too gross for them, disguise was scarce necessary, 
Lalmost laughed intheir faces, and yet ‘the sancti- 
fied knaves could not see that I was fooling them, but vied 
with each other who should do me most honour. They 
thought they had found in mea fit engine for advancing 
their schemes, and were as liberal of their promises of gold 
as of their praises. ‘They thought to make me their tool, 
and did not see that they were all mere tools of mine, and 
that I used them as I pleased to fashion my work. Ohe 
how I whined and canted, and talked of my agonizing in 
prayer, and my grasping for multitudes and souls; of my 
soul visions, and my wrestlings with the Lord ; ifspiritu- 
al enjoyment and delight, and travel in the deep waters; 
of the whiteharvest fields of the elect, of raptures and 
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meltings of love. Nothing is so easy to learn as this con. 
venticle slang ; and there is no fear of its nauseating. [saw 
that there was gold enough, and this made me eloquent, 
[ enlarged on the common arguments that are used to en- 
force the necessity of misions, and to elevate the character 
of a missiouary. ; 
“ If the greatness of a character,” said I, “is to be ese 
timated by the object which it pursues, the dangers it 
braves, the difficulties it encounters, the sacrifice it makes, 
and the purity and energy of its motives, a missionary is 
the greatest character than can be imagined, Compared 
*#ith this standard what little things are the Alexanders, 
theCwsars, the Nelsons, the conquerors and the tyrants of 
the whole earth, A nobler object no human or angelic 
mind could ever propose to itself than to promote the glo- 
ry of the Lord, in studying and labouring to diffuse this 
new light, among the unholy and miserable creatures that 
else would languish in the darkness of sin, and be damned 
past all redemption, ‘To pursue this object with unwea- 
ried and unchangeable firmness, to make every action cen- 
ter init, and to suffer the greatest hardships rather than 
for one moment to abandon it, displays an elevation of 
character which must excite in the beholder the profoun- 
dest reverence. But it is motive which is mighty in the 
eye of heaven, And who will impeach the motives of a 
man who endures every affliction, who encounters 
every difficulty in the promotion of a cause which 
the world despises, and which, according to com- 
mon notions, AS in opposition to wealth, ease, or plea- 
sure. ‘Take away these stimuli from the little creatures 
we call great, and they sink into insipid negligence and 
fatuity. Love toGod and man leads the missionary to 
renounce the quiescent feelings, nor can feebleness of body 
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or insurmountable barriers damp his ardor, His benevo- 
lence is an immortal flame. Many waters cannot quench 
it, neither can the floods drown it, or the breath of the 
devil put it out: it warms the spirit that tunes the loud. 
est and the sweetest harp in heaven.”* 

I perceived that this flourish made a considerable im- 
pression, and I determined to fix it stilldeeper, “ If we 
esteem,” said I, “ ministers who labour jn civilized Britain, 
surrounded by their friends, protected by law, and enjoy- 
ing all the comforts of life, surely missionaries, whose ex- 
ertions are far more abundant than theirs, and who are de- 
prived of all the endearments of society, and expased to 
the most imminent dangers have an infinitely high®r 
claim upon the love of the dear people. In fact a mission- 
ary demands the admiration, and claims the sympathy of 
all the good, What, are we brethren in Christ Jesus ? Do 
we long for the glory of his kingdom? And shall we nat 
remember, withsympathizing kindness, those who because 
the love of Christ constraineth them, are voluntary suffer- 
ers in heathen countries? Yes, righteous missionaries, 
you should cry, if we forget you, ** may our right hand 
forget itscunning.” Missionaties above all others deserve 
the most liberal support: ye should give ofthe gold of She- 
ba to those who are the most active and devoted labourer, 
in the vineyard of the Lord. ‘They should guffer no pri- 
vation when ye can furnish them with the comforts they 
require.” 

My eloquence prevailed: the sum at first proposed to, 
be allowed to me was doubled, and it was at the same 
time resolved that this was a good occasion to raise an 
additional subscription. My difficulties on this head, 


* See Styles’s Life of Brainerd, vp. 251. 
you Vi. 4 
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therefore, were now removed ; and I saw myself in a way 

to obtain an easy provision for myself, and at the same 

time to gratify my ruling passion. But I eannoteven now 

refrain from laughter, when I think on the senseless imfa- 

tuat.on of anumber of these silly people, who suffered 

themselves to be duped by a few interested impostors'to 

further schemes which they could not comprehend. Ma- 
ny were so extremely ignorant in this respect, that they 

frequently put to me questions which it required all my 

sclf-command to answer with gravity. A pious cobler 
one day asked me if the Friendly Islanders, when they 
were converted, would leave off the ungodly practice of 
going barefoot, and so increase the exportation of shoes : 
upon which I told him that no doubt this would have 
been the case, but that all such as had been born in those 
parts of converted parents were brought into the world 
with shoes realy made to their feet, which grew with 
their growth, and strengthened with their strength ;- such 
was the power of faith. A sanctified barber enquired if 
his name had ever appeared in the Hottentot newspapers, 
among the subscribers to the Missionary fund; and his 
ambition was perfectly gratified when I told him that no 
regenerated Hottentot ever shaved himself without put- 
ting upa prayer in his behalf. A serious sister, who was 
a milliner, wished to know if I was provided with asuth- 
cient stock Of petticoats and other apparel to clothe the 
fair converts from heathenism, but was easily convinced 
of the vanity of outward adorning, and of the superior 
beauty and perfection of the first state of man. Another 
sister, who was anxious for the propagation of the tree of 
life inall parts, and very earnest in her enquirics respect- 
ing what I had done in this way, was deeply impressed 
hy my merits in having converted, as I told her, a whole 


uninhabited island in the Southern ocean. I never.found 
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any difficulty in awakening them, as the phrase is, toa 
due feeling of love. 

But I was about to say how I first happened to con- 
ceive the idea of turning missionary; a character for 
which it might be thought my former pursuits had [ttle 
qualified me. They think so who think all professions 
sincere. I must goa little backward in my story. It 
will be recollected that when I made my escape from the 
hulks, I pushed on during the night as far as I could into 
the interior of Essex. Soon after day-break, I ap- 
proached a solitary barn, and in this I thought it would be 
best to lay by during the day. I entered it, and lay down 
on some bundles of straw that were piled up in one cor- 
ner. As yet I had formed no plan for my future conc.uct, 
and here I began to reflect on the means I should adopt 
to save myself from starving. TI was so well known in 
London, that,besides the certainty nearly of being retaken, 
there was little chance of success from any of my old de- 
vices. In fact, almost for the first time in my life, 1 was 
ata loss fora trick. But I was in solitude, and there was 
nothing to excite my ingenuity. TI fell asleep without 
coming to any resolution; but had not slept above an 
hour when I was awakened by the sun shining strongly on 
my face, and was startled by the sound of voices almost 
close tome. The first thought, excited by fear, was that 
I was pursued. I cautiously raised my eyes, and saw 
that the door of the barn stood wide open ; and, before I 
could resolve either on flight or concealment, aman who 
bore the appearance of one of the better order of farmers, 
accompanied by a little lad, entered. My fears were 
instantly dissipated, and [ thought how [| might best 
turn the circumstance to my advantage. ‘“ Shall I work 
on his terror,or his pity?” said 1; “ shall I implore 
his charity, or rob him >” T stolea look at him as I lay, 
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and there was something in his face so honest, so. 
benignant : an expression so unlike any thing that I had 
been used to contemplate, that even I felt charmed by the 
beauty of goodness,and could notat that moment,have hare 
boured a thought to his prejudice,thouzh my existence had 
depended on it. Iresolved to throw myself on his mercy. 
The event proved that] had judged rightly of his character. 
He was a little startled at my sudden appearance, as I 
rosé from the straw and threw myself at his feet; and: 
indeed there was a forlornness and squalid wretchedness 
in my look and garb that might wellexcite alarm. But 
he instantly regained his composure, and enquired the. 
cause of my distress. I affected to be more candid than 
in fact Twas: for I wasaware that to acknowledge how | 
long and how well I was acquainted with vice was not, 
the way to recommend myself. I confessed, therefore, 
with great apparent shame, that I had escaped from the | 
hulks, but I assigned a cause for my confinement very , 
different from the true one. I readily inventeda brief, 
account of my former life ; in which there was a mixture 
of truth and falsehood. Idwelt on my misfortunes and 
concealed my crimes. I told him that my only crime, 
was knocking down a hare on the grounds of asquire who 
was very severe in the enforcement of the gamelaws, and 
that for this, [ had been sentenced to transportation, and , 
was confinédin the hulks till the number of, convicts Wag 
sufficient to freight the transport. Wheal had ended 
my story, he continued for a few moments in. silent 
thought. I perceived that pity and prudence were strug- 
gliing in his mind; but pity soon gained the ascendan- 
cy—* It is absolutely necessary that you should be con-. 
cealed for some time at least :” said he; “ you will be, 
safe in my house. Come with me:’—I was profuse, 
at first of my ewpress:ons of gratitude, but restrained then 
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when I perceived that they seemed to, make my new. 
patron uneasy. We walked almost insilence, he.was 

evidently musing on my story, andevery now and then, 

murmured geutly to himself, poor fellow! I felt almost. 
ashamed of the duplicity I had practised, and inwardly 

resolved that at least | would conduct myself to him» 

asif my tale had been true: he atall events, said I, shall 

not find me a rogueto him. How I kept this resolution: 
will appear. 

After walking about half a mile, we arrived at a retired 
farm-house, where I was received and treated by the far- 
mer’s family with the greatest kindness and consideration. 
I was sensibly affected by the example of goodness I wit- 
nessed here, and almost aspired to imitate it, Lindustri« 
ously laboured to render myself useful to my patron, and 
he was pleased with my endeavours: after a short time 
he proposed to me to continue in his service: 1 accepted: 
his offer with gratitude, and served him faithfully; andd 
had not lived in this situation more than half a year, whem 
by my address and assiduity I had so far acquired .the 
confidence and esteem of the farmer and his family, which 
consisted only of a wife and daughter about.seventeen, iv 
that I was regarded more as a friend than servant., About 
this time a man of most demure and sober aspect, ob- 
tained, I know not how, an introduction te the house. 
My master understood that he was in distressed cireum- 
stances, and that was sufficient to induce him to invite this 

man to come to his houseas often as he could, and to consi- 
der it his home. He had not visited us long before I perceiv- 
ed a very visible alteration in the manners and language of 
my m stress. She grew reserved and formal, spoke much 
and often of the sinfulnes$ of the flesh, and affected all 
the cant, as I afterwards learnt it to be, of methodism. 
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In fact our new visitor was, what is called, a gospel mi- 
nister, and such was his power of conversion, that he’ 
had not visited us two months, before I detected him and 
my mistress ina situation that left no doubt of the close-. 
ness of their communion. My mistress would have 
bribed me to secrecy, but the methodist paramourknew a 
better way to procure my silence. He took me aside, 
and displayed to me in glowing colours all the advantu- 
ges of methodism, and invited me to become one of the 
elect. His allurements and descriptions roused all my 
dormant seeds ofvice. I had efore been a villain from 
necessity ; he taught me to become one from principle. 
He hinted atthe charms of my master’s daughter: my 
imagination was fired. 1 becatne his convert. In less 
than a month I had completedthe seduction of the child’ 
of my benefactor; and stimulated by the spirit of’ me- 
thodism, which now wholly engrossed me, I enticed her 
to assist me m robbing her father’s house, when having’ 
secured a considerable booty we set off tégether for Lon- 
don. Here, after living with ‘her about fortnight, T 
left her, andin two months afterwards saw her dying in 
a watchhouse. | ‘Thus [I rewarded my generous patron, 


and thus.commenced my evangelical career. 
e * * * a 


(To be continued.) 































ANECDOTES, EPIGRAMS, &c. 





THE WOODEN SHERIF®. 

Disputes ran high at Common Hall, 

Who should be sheriff—One and all, 
The patriots rais’d their voice 

In favor of two block-heads, who 

Were slaves to the reforming crew, 
And worthy of their choice. 


The loyal swore that men of wit, 
Alone were for the office fit ; 
Each party firmly stood— 
At length ‘hese chose a man of sense, 
And those, to shew their consequence, 
A sheriff made of WOOD. 


-——_---—- 


ANOTHER ON THE SAME, 


The brewer's druggist sheriff? Good! 
The city blocks chose kindred Wood. 


—_—_——_— 
THE REFORMING BREWER=——OR PATRIOTIC JUSTICE. 


A certain patriotic brewer, who is as fond of practising 
tyranny on his own estate as he is of declaiming against 
it in the House of Commons, lately took it into his head to 
establish aschool in his own neighbourhood for the edu- 
cation and enlightening of the poor: but being possessed of 
a very narrow income not exceeding five and thirty thou- 
sand pounds per aunum, he DECREED that every local 
militia man should subscribe acertain portion of his pay to 
defray the expence of this establishment—A serjeant,who 
had always voted contrary to the wishes of the brewer, 
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having peremptorily refused to contribute his quote, 
and audaciously declared that he waa not compellable by 
law to apply part of his pay to any such purpose : the pa- 
(riot tyrant became outrageous, and instantly ordered the 
culprit to be IMPRISONED! and he was accordingly 
committed to prison for the grievous offence of refusing to 
expend part of his hard-earned wages to gratify the pa- 
triot brewer's whims, or, in other words for not robbing 
his hungry family of part of their support. Such is the 
patriot’s justice! such is the conduct of a man who is con- 
stantly palavering about the abuse of his country's laws!!! 
‘The fact will we hope and trust be blazoned to the world 
in a Court of Justice, the serjeant has already been offered 
more than a thousand-pounds to suppress and compromuse the 
matter, which he heroically refused. A generous, a grate- 
ful public will, weare confident, reward this injured, this 
cruelly oppressed Englishman, ifhe persevere in his reso- 
lution of exposing the tyranny and hypocrisy of this DE- 
TESTABLE IMPOSTOR! 


LE Wome 
TO THE READERS OF THE SATIRIST. 


Ix a former Number of the Satirist a paragraph was 
inserted (during the Editor's absence from London,) re- 
flecting on the character of a highly respectable dignified 
Clergyman. We regret that our publication should even 
accidentally become the mcans of disseminating a report 
so imjurious and unfounded—it was sent to us anony- 
mously ; but we have since been convinced of its false- 
hood, as the party alluded to has recently received pre- 
ferment at the recommendation of a most distinguished 


character. 





































REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


FIAT JUSTITIA! 
i 


The Pastoral Care. A didactic Poem, in three Parts 


addressed to the Junior Clergy. pp. 172. 8vo. pr. 12s. 
Hatchard, London. 


The three plates, which illustrate this work, are the 
best part of it ; and it would have passed unnoticed by 
us but for the subject of which it treats. It is divided 
into three parts; the first relating to the instruction of 
the poor, and public charities ; the second to the mini- 
ster’s Sunday duties ; and the third to-occasional du- 
ties. We shall not, however, follow the writer through 
these various divisions, but presenting only a few 
specimens ofhis work, consign him over to those, who may 
admire that as poetry ,which we should think very trite and 
valueless as prose. | 

In the commencement of his work, intending, we be- 
lieve, to say that he will not invocate the muses of old, 
he writes : 


‘¢ Nor needs the poet dare the Phocian steep, 

Or quaff the life of Aganippe’s deep, 

Ifthou, O power, shalt elevate the soul, 

Who touch’dst the prophet’s lip with living coal : 
Whose fervor breath’d, evolved whose fiery tongue, 


The seraph strains of Milton, Cowper, Young.” vr. 6. 
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Presently afterwards he sees ‘ hinds not whistling’ 
but, 


‘6 __. from each occurrence gathering good, 

Like chyle, conco¢éting various cates to blood : 
Progressive worth at looms I hear them vow 

The tare-freed bosom at the coultered plow.” P. 8. 


Now it is very possible that seeing all this was seeing 
a great deal, only we are unfortunate enough to be blind 
to the meaning of it- Then he has such an easy way of 
asking a question--- 


« Lives there the fields of wisdom and of God, 
By peasant steps who'd hinder to be trod? v. 10. 


meaning thereby, as we find, to enquireif any body hasan 
objection to the poor reading the bible. 


Afterwards he talks of a | 


« stately nursery of toil and worth, 

Whose play-ground swells the melodies of mirth, 
Whose cupola views each arching colonnade, _—s, 
Link thy light wings in simplest pomp arrayed.” p. $0. 


Play-grounds and cupolas possessing these extraor- 
dinary faculties it has never been our fortune to meet 
with: but itis this writer’s lack to be acqtiainted with 
strange personages» thus he speaks, p. 28, of‘ the ag 
Pain,’ whohe had called immediately before’ in p. 27, 
pacua;bathedoes not say whether of three tails or not; at 
for our own parts we never before heard ofa female pacha’ 
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It has been said that an essential part of sublimity is 
indistinetness, and as wecan make nothing else of the two 
following passages we will conelude them to be too sub- 
lime for our comprehension. 


‘© Sweet sounds of truth have gone into all lands, 
_ Through howling forests and o'er barning sants : 

Midst the eternal snows of Greenland’s night, 

Until the harvest fields of souls are white.” v. 43. 


‘© While artists pause to view their skill bestow’d, 
The slave of nature,—of the work of God.” Pr. 53. 


But if the writer has reached the obscurity of sublimi- 
ty, he condescends not unfrequently to descend from the 
stately dignity of his style. Every page would afford in- 
stances: we take two perfectly at random, 


‘6 Nor slighting, piety, thy holier acts, 
Preach thy plain truths, disperse thy pleasing tracts.” 
¥. 35. 


Again: 


‘¢ Thus in the manual trades I'd dread no gape ; 
Id lift thee Richardson, \’d praise thee Cappe.” ¥. 25. 


The ingenuity too, with which he introduces a parcel 
of strange uncouth names into his verse, and the facility 
with which he finds rhymes for them is admirable. From 
more than fifty lines of this description, we will only ex- 
tract four. He is recommending authors proper to be stu- 
died by-a young clergymen. | ai 


‘© Of minor value, or of later days, 

The chief, South, Skelton, Scatfergood, I praise ; 
Seed, Lucas, Newlin, Stanhope and (but mark,’ 
Detect and shun bis Arian tincture) Clarke.” vr. 67. 
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The archness with which the young divine is cautioned 
against Clarke’s Arian tincture is very striking; but there 
are to be found many other passages in the work not les, 
extraordinary; and among them not the least amusing 
is the writer’s project for extending the christian faith. 


‘¢ Commerce alone, to Christian states confined, 
Will give the Christian faith to all mankind, 
Each wind will waftit; carry it each sail ; 
’T will blend with every cask, and every bale.” . 44. 


Now if this means any thing, it must mean that every 
bale of cotton will in time:be evangelized, and that the 
gospel when mixed up with a cask of rum will have a 
powerful effect, and that they who are converted by it 
may be said to be converted by the spirit. Such thoughts 
may suit the elect, in whom the writer will no doubt find — 
aimirers. They deal largely in such expressions as these, 
and will be almost tempted to enroll this didactic poet in 
one of their select bands, when they find him, as in p. 99,” 
tenderly calling new-born infants ‘ callow Christians.’ 

There may be some, too, who will discover the chaste- 
ness and propriety of the illustration, where, advising the 
clergyman in his pulpit how to frame his net to catch the 
more delicate kind of souls, he alludes to the pretty story of 
Mars and Venus caught naked together by the lady’s hus- 
band, and exposed to the view of all the tittering dei. 
ties ; 


* So, firm though fine, like Vulcan’s, shalt thou spread, 
Thy airy net-work o’er the guilty head.” p, 72. 


To say that the work contains no-precepts of value were 
unjust; but we may truly say that it contains none but 
such as are already known aad acknowledged, and have 
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been elsewhere much better explained and more ably en- 
forced. Perhaps, however, there is one which may be 
new to the junior clergy, and which may be classed 
among the laws of drinking and the canon of toasts; the 
number of glasses and the precise toasts being specified. 


‘¢ To their successone home-brewed potion pour’d, 
‘¢ Two to their patron and the realm’s liege lord, 
‘¢ Their friend, but not their comrade—quit the board.” 
P. 147.. 


It is to be observed, however, that this extreme degree 
of temperance is only enjoined in case of the parson’s din- 
ing with one of the farmers of his parish; at all other 
times he is left to the free exercise of his own discre- 
tion. 

We could’say much more of this work, and in a more 
serious strain; but if we may judge from our own feel- 
ings, we apprehend that we must have exhausted the pa- 

_tience of our readers already. We shall therefore proceed 
no further, but observe only that in so small a space we 
never recollect to have met with so many barefaced pla- 
giarisms, and so little eens: merit to keep them in coun- 
tenance, 


Letter to Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M. P. upon the mili- 
tary Conduct of Lord Wellington, with some Re- 
marks upon the Marquis Wellesley’s Government in 
India, and the fatal Effects of si: Spirit. By Bri- 


tannicus. 


Tuart in a freecountry like England,—though Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett and Mr. Gale Jones may tell us we are slaves, 
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—that in a free country, parties should exist, is not, or at 
least ought not to be matter of surprise to those who» are 
capable of taking a moral and political view of the heart 
of man. When, therefore, we express a wish for un- 
animity, itis not from any abstract idea of the perfecti- 
bility of human nature, or of the probability that any 
general coincidence of sentiment on the various concerns 
of domestic or foreign policy can take place ; nor do we 
even expect, as a worthy Irish baronet once said in the - 
House,“ some smail share of unanimity ;’’ nevertheless we 
cannot help observing with the author of the work before 
us, that “ when the modern Bréanus is fast approaching 
to weigh our destinies, and to throw his sword into the 
balance,” it must be “an act of the most fatal folly, as 
well as of the blackest ingratitude, to suffer the spirit of 
party to prevail to the melancholy extent of sacrificing 
the high character of those at its altar, to whom, im our 
last tremendous conflict, we must. unquestionably leok ™P 
as the great means of our salvation.” 

By a parallel between Great Britain and Carthage, this 
uew correspondent of Mr. Whitbread proves the danger 
resulting from party politics being carried to”an extreme ; 
it is not necessary, however, to goso far back as the days 
of Rome or Greece, to shew this; even the later periods 
of our own history are sufficient proofs of it. It is but 
one century since a great and glorious monarch of 
these isles, in.the very last speech which he made tovhis 
parliament, exclaimed, i 


“ Let me conjure you to disappoint the hopes of your ene- 
mies by your unanimity. Ihave shewn,.and will always shew 
how desirous I am to be the father ofall my people. .Do you 
in like manner lay aside partiys and divisions, Let there he. no 
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other distinctions heard of among us for the future, butef 
those who are for the protestant religion, and the present 
establishment ; and of those who mean a Popish prince = a 
French government.” 


Such were almost the dying words of a whig monarch, 
the glorious William, and made to a parliament of old 
whigs; how astonished then would these grave gentle- 
folks be, were they to rise and hear and, see the.modern 
whigs tearing their country into parties in direct opposi- 
tion to all their principles and all their practice ? Such 
conciliatory propositions, however, would have had very 
little effect upon a man so fond of party as to form.one 
in direct onposition to his own political friends; a party, 
of which Ae was the sole member, and that for “ reasons 
best known to himself.” If Britannicus, however, expects 
to make any impression by his address on a man who 
could drew such charges against a certain ex-secretary, 
then suffer them to ferment until popular ebullition had 
nearly made them runover, and at last attempt to hop 
them by the use of some of his legal ingredients—we 
fear, indeed, that he will find his exertions nothing but 
lost labour ; he may, notwithstanding, produce some good 
result by the effectsof this address upon his fellow-cown- 
trymen, when he most emphatically excleiras, 


‘¢ Gracious heayen ! in what part of the world: am ET resid. . 
ing? ls it possible that 1 can be amongst Englishmen, thé 
brave and gencrous Englishywho dv justice to the skill’ and va 

_ Jour even of an enemy whose bayonets are thirsting for. their 
‘blood? Am Tin that land of heroes where the most unequal 
combats and deeds of the most desperate daring are encou- 
raged, rewarded, nay expécted, from her naval co 
and which have mae her sovereign of the otean, and of en oa 

ires beyoud tie ocean; and do I behold in the very same 
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country, @ bund of newspaper editors, of reviewers, and 
Guildhall! orators, again giving lectures to Hannibal upon the 
art of war; and combined from this detestable and destructive 
spirit of party, to sully the fair fame of him who has fought 
aud conquered for his country again and again, and again ?” 


As for the Guildhall orators, Mr, Britannicus treats 
them with less ceremony than he does the brewer; he 
premises that in all important cases where judgment is to 
be pronounced, he had been accustomed to regard it as 
one thing essential to the ends of mutual justice, that no 
one should presume to cram his opinions down the 
throats of the public, particularly if not skilled in the 
principles and practice of the subject on which he de- 
cides : 


‘¢ Little,” adds he, ‘* did I imagine that I should live to see 
the day when I must look up for information on the most dif- 
ficult and complex of all human sciences, tothe editors of the 
Statesman and the Times, the Morning Chronicle and the 
Globe; or to those illustrious commanders in our north. 
ern metropolis, the Edinburgh Reviewers, whose long and 
bloody campaigns have rendered them unerring judges upoa 
this occasion, Still lessdid I imagine, that instead of Polybius 
and Casar, and Frederic of Prussia, and the Duke of Marl- 
borough, I was to look up, as my guide upon military topics, to 
that great master in the art of war, Mr. Waithman, the linen- 
draper of Fleet Street!!!"—*‘‘ as conversant with the most 
profound manceuvres of a Turenne, a Condé, or a Montecuculi 
as with the fabrics of Irish linens, or the prices of jacconots, 
mull-mulls, allabajlies and terindams.”’ 


However laughable this supposition maybe, yet unfortu- 
nately it may be too serious in its consequences, as the ri- 
diculous vanity of these coffee-house and counter politi- 
cians will always obtrude their crude and absurd chime- 
ras upon the public, through the medium of the press; and 
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whilst we must be advocates for fair and liberal discussion, 
We must still, with Britannicus, regret the ignorance and 
incompetence of the tribunal upon too many of these occa- 
sions, and the cruel and wicked attempts to inflame the 
minds of the still more uninformed and incompetent 
judges among the lower orders of society, “ from the 
worst motives of party spirit.” This intelligent writer 
then proceeds, 


6 | should rejoice to see that man, who could Jay his hand up- 
on his heart and solemnly deny that party spirit alone has too 
generally been the mofive for the conduct which I have here 
‘¢ I would putit to Ais (Mr.. Waithman’s) can- 
dour,” says he in another page, * and to his feeliugs as an 
Englishman, whether it be just, whether it be honorable, whee 
ther it be decent, whether it be the part of a wise and good citi- 
zen, to prejudice the minds of his fellow countrymen, and more 
particularly of those whose habits of life and attention to -bnsi- 
ness must have totally disqualified them for such enquiries, 
against a general who has so often aed 30 gloriously fought 


reprobated” 





for his king and country.”——— 


To this address we may venture to answer for Mr. W. 
that the first part does not apply to-him, and.as for the /ast, 
why, traly it answers the purpose of his party. Such is 
the reply which he might expect from that great citézen, 
or,as he calls him in page 52, “* that great city orator, 
Statesman and ceneral, Mr. Waithman the —e 
of iieet Street !!!” 

In discussing these various subjects Britannicus, remarks 
that Buouaparte’s rancour and scurrility increase in exact 
proportion “ to his dread of the talents and bravery of his 
opponents.” If this is correct, the converse must natu- 
rally betrue of course; if Buonaparte’s opinion then is to 
be relied on, and even AU the Talents ay he is uo fool, our 
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countrymen may form a fair opinion of those amongst us, 
who are always praisifg him, and fo whom in return hé 
has not been backward on more occasions than one, to 
pay the same compliment. How far he may have felt him- 
self called on to keep his friends in good humour, we will 
not pretend to say, nor even how far he may consider 
himself as under obligations to them; but Britannicus, 
pp. 50, 51, says, 

*¢ The examples are endless of the fatal consequences of disgust- 
ing allied powers, not merely by censure of their political or 
inititary conduct, but even by not making every possible exer- 
tion in their favour; and a stronger or more deplorable proof 
of the dangers sure to arise from such treatment, need not, | 
believe, be adduced than the unpardonable want of naval, mili 
tary and pecuniary aid,which in the most perilous crisis of their 
fate was experienced from this country by the sovereigns of Rus- 
sia and Prussia, and which every child upon the continent of - 
Surope knows to have exasperated the Emperor Alexander as 
to have converted him from the firm and strongly attached 
friend of England into the bitterest of her enemies, into the ine 

timate ‘ally of Buonaparte.” 


From this quotation, it may seem as if Britannicus had 
the hardihood to insinuate that the foreign policy of ad the 
talents was erroneous; it appears to us however, that this 
charge is unjust, inasmuch as we believe that they had no 
foreign policy at all! How could they indeed be expected 
to attend to such distant concerns, whilst one secretary 
was corresponding with his dear friend the ex-bishop, 
and the other forming a metaphysical system of ethics 
for the corps of recruiting serjeants—whilst two chancel- 
lors were busily dancing, and the premier lost in the mazes 
of Scottish jurisprudence ? 

Our daily, and weekly, and some even of our quarterly 
politicians, have invariably accused Lord Wellington of 
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rashness in advancing into Spain, of being without intelli. 
gence, and of being obliged to retreat; it is beyond our 
limits to follow Britannicus in his refutation of these chars 
ges: he shews, however, that some of these might have 
been applied with more apparent justice to another gal- 
lant ollicer; yet “ it is a circumstance highly curious in 
itself, that no man either in or outof parliament, or even in 
the city senate,ever presumed to censure Sir J, M.’s military 
character, for what indeed in the very nature of thmgs 
it was utterly impossible for himto prevent, Even at that 
period of the campaign upon the peninsula, the subject 
not only engaged,the frequent and most serious considera- 
tion of both houses of parliament, but the editors of the 
newspapers Were all upon the alert, the Edinburgh re- 
viewers upon the gui vive,and Mr. Waithman himself in 
the full vigour of his military talents!!!" 

In his vindication of Lord Wellington, this author, who, 
unlike many other men of words, really seems to under- 
stand his subject, mentions a consideration which has 
been too little attended to respecting our armies in Spain. 
Our wise men have called out the French do this, avd 
the French can do that, but how badly are we served by 
our generals and by our commissariat! our author, howe- 
ver, observes, that common candour ought to compel us to 
acknowledge the extreme difference between the situation 
of one general, who has the uncontrouled disposal of the 
resources of a country, and who stops at nothing, and that 
of him who makes war, not as a principal, butas an auxi- 
liary, in the deminions of his ally. Indeed our politicians 
from theirextreme ignorange, argueas ifSpainand England 
were exactly the same, and without knowing that in the 
article of provisions, there was nota town in Spain, with the 
exception of four orfive of the largest,evenin her quiescent 
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state, that couldat a moment's notice, have supplied ra. 
tions for two English regiments of dragoons and infantry, 
To shew the ignorance and folly indeed of the calumnia- 
tors of Lord Wellington, it is ouly necessary to observe 
that, after blaming him for advancing into Spain when he 
might have cut off te French army in detail, if Cuesta had 
done his duty; yet these very men 


** heap abuse upon him through the public press in every form, 
for bis not edeancing ogain from the position to which he had 
retired at B.dajosa ¢ tlvas, to support the operations of the 
central armies under Genera! Aresoga, in their last contests in 
the vicinity of Madrid! Oh! blessed and salutary effects of 
party spirit!) 

As to the beneficial consequences resulting from the 
operations of ovr army in Spain, thongh they have not 
been of such importance as some too sanguine or too ig- 
no;ant commentators have expected, yet they have cer- 
tainly been of some little use. We shall therefore close 
this-article with one short extract, though we are fearful 
of hurting Mr? Whitbread’s feelings, as Mr. Jacob did very 
lately in another place ; 2’zmporte. 

* Was it ther of no consequence to have saved the south- 
ern provinces of Spain and Portugal, which the French officers 
themselves do net hesitate to ackuowledge was accomplished 
hy Lord Weilingt..o’s battle of Talavera ; and by which alone 
they were delivered from a long meditated invasion, and from 
the robberies, and rapes, and murders of the French soldiery 2?” 


Weare extremely sorry that our limits will not permit 
as to enter upon the Jrdian question; butwe most sin- 
cerely recommend to our readers a perusal of the whole. 
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THEATRES. 





Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti. Hor, 


To repeat as we have done lately, month after month, 
that the stage no longer supplies us with subjects deserv- 
ing criticism, may subject us to the imputation of an un- 
willingness to be pleased; but the fear of being thought 
fastidious will never induce us to suppress the truth. No 
man of common sense can receive amusement from the re- 
presentations of the theatres, as they are at present conduct- 
ed: no man of common taste can witness them without 
feelings of disgust. At CoventGarden, wherethe mana- 
ger is believed topossess both tasteand judgment,those qua- 
lities are exemplified by insulting the geniusof Shake- 
speare in the assignment ofthe character of Cordelia to a 
Columbine, and of Kent inthe sameplay toa come actor. 
The managerof the Lyceum, who was never suspected 
of these qualities, cannot indeedexcite by his conduct, be 
itever so absurd, much surprize: and though it would 
certainly have disgraced a stage under any other nianage- 
ment to have exhibited the disgtisting and tiresome dis- 
locations of a Portuguese tumbler, yet where such a 
senseless farrago as the Maniac, had for a long time con- 
tinued the chief attraction, it was impossible that any 
thing could appear absurd or disgraceful. We feel more 
and more assured that nothing but the emulation excited 
by the erection of another theatre,or more,can recover the 
drama from the decline into whichit has sunk. We see 
that a bill has been brought into the House of Com- 
mons to grant leave to the proprietors of Drury Lane 
patent to borrow money for the re-establishment of 
that concern: it had been as well, we think, in the first 
instance to have found persons inclined to lend. We hope 
that the genius of Colman, wili on theepening of the Hay- 
market Theatre, atiord us matter of move pleasing ob- 
servation. Asdramatic critics, we always write what we 
think, and are not well pleased when the absoiute dearth 
of subject compels us to think what we shall write, 
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COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 


Non nostrum Tantas componere lites !—Vinrci. 


Whe shall decide when Doctors disagree 2—Port. 


1. Authentic Materials for a History of the People of Mal- 
ta; by William Eton, Esq. ) 

‘ ‘Though the present volume will not be generally consider. 
ed as of the most attractive nature, it furnishes ugeful informa- 
tion, and will he particularly acceptable to the politician and 
the historian. Io a preliminary discussion of the question of 
retaining Malta, Mr; Eton defends the measure with much in- 
genutty and ability.’—Monthly Review. 

‘* Mr. Eton commences his book by endeavouring to prove 
the justice of our keeping possession of Malta. We cannot 
say much in favour of the strength of his arguments, He takes 
very weak grounds,” &c. ‘** The materials for a history, 
which are here collected by Mr. Eton, are neither important nor 
interesting : and the whole might be again consigned to the iron 
chest, with advantage to the reputation of the editor, and with. 
out detriment to the public.’’—-Annual Review. 





2. A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of St. Paul, 
Bedford, May 12th, 1808 ; by the Reverend Joshua Morton, 

‘* The reader who is acquainted with Mr. Morton’s excellené 
sermons, will anticipate our approbation of his discourse. The 
sentiments are worthy to be engraved on the hearts of an audi- 


tory,” &¢.—Kclectic Review. 
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* —Without staying to remark onthe confused reasoning, 
unmeaning vant, and viliated taste, which are evident in this 
and other parts of Mr. Morton’s sermon,” &c.—Critical Re. 
View. 

“* From this text, the author has dedaced the divine origin 
of the clergy,” &c. ‘* which he enforces with considerable 
strength aud ability.’—Antijacobin Review, 


3. The Fall of Cambria, a Poem; by Joseph Cottle. 

~~“ That we have read through the Fall of Cambria, we 
do not say ; nor do we believe that any person ever will: but 
wherever we have lool.ed, we have seen only such stuff as this.’ 
—British Critic, | 

** The chief feature of this work is, not stiff, but pleasant 
regularity. The characters are drawn with strength and 
originality, and well supported throughout the whole. Prince 
David's defection and repentance produce many grand and pa. 
thetic scenes. The style is rich with poetical beauties ; the 
sentiments are noble and natural; the images, although nu- 
merous, always simpleand just, and sometimes magnificent, 
All the descriptions are erqutsite pictures, where truth shines 
bright through the glass of fancy. The excellence of the fol- 
lowing passage will prove an apology for its insertion.—We 
think that this work will prove a star of no small magnitude, 
destined to rise on the horizon of posterity.”’—Beau Monde. 

‘¢ In one quality only, the art of writing sonorous non- 
sense, Mr. Cottle must be universally allowed to excel all his 
eontemporarites,”’—Critical Review. 


4. Delworth, or Elevated Generosity ; by ‘I’. Southwood, 
“© The outline of this story may be very easily traced.—We 
have occasionally remarked a degree of force and feeling in the 


style, which inspires us with the hope of being able to bestow 
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no igconsiderable portion of applause on the well digested pre. 
ductions of the author’s maturer mind."—Monthly Review, 

‘* From a careful perusal of this very stupid and rennicious 
performance,’ &c. ** It would be spending our time to litde 
purpose, and wasting our paper, to give the heads of the story, 
even if we had the good furtune to make it out clearly. We 
cannot but grieve that a man slould sit down and write such a 
thing as Delworth; surockine to every idea of DELICACY, ABe 
HORRENT from all notions of MonALityY, and stuptd, and in- 
comprehensible in every stage of the story ; if a story itcan be 
called which has neither connection, congruity, ner interest.” — 
Crit cal Review. 

** Allowing for a little extravagance at intervals, it may be 
said that this novel is somewhat of a better cast. It is certainly 
not ill written, aad the seNTiIMeNis aud MORAL are Consistent- 
ly Goon.” —British Critic. 





5. A Letter to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
with a Sketch of the Prospect beforehim! by W. A. Miles, 
Esq. | 

** Much important matter is contained in this Letter, which 
throws considerable digit on the circumsiances and causes of 
the war with revolutionary Fravee. I: discleses some of the 
secret spring’, of which the clastic foree was powerfully operas 
tivein the administration of Mr. Pitt; aod there isa greaé vd- 
riety «f important and instructive political informution.”— 
Critical Review, Appendix. 

~—‘ So much for the rushlight idumination of gaper politics!” 
--Beau Monde. 


W. N. Jones, Printer, Green Arbour Court, Old Bailey, London, 
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Brewer, the reforming, 607 
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